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THE AUTOMATIC WRITING OF MRS. HOLLAND. 
By Professor H. Norman Gardiner. 


The report by Miss Alice Johnson On the Automatic Writ- 
ing of Mrs. Holland * goes, perhaps, farther towards estab- 
lishing the reality of communication between the dead and 
the living than anything yet published by the English S. P. R. 
The script dealt with in the report was written at intervals 
between September, 1903, and April, 1908; it is of the same 
general type as that now familiar in the cases of Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Verrall and other automatic writers. Mrs. Holland 
(pseudonym) describes herself in 1903 as a healthy, cheerful 
woman of thirty-five, with no desire to consider herself ex- 
ceptional, as never having attended a séance, as being par- 
ticularly repelled by the idea of anything like paid medium- 
ship, and as never having been in surroundings that favored 
her interest in psychical research (p. 174). At that time she 
was living in India. She is evidently a lady of culture and 
good social standing. Miss Johnson speaks of her as pos- 
sessing “ both literary ability and dramatic powers of imag- 
ination, combined apparently with a rapid perception and 
delicate discrimination of character” (p. 177). These quali- 
ties may, perhaps, be taken to account for certain features of 
her automatic writing. There seems no reason to doubt her 


*On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland. By Alice Johnson. Pro- 


ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Part LV, Vol. XXI, June, 
1908, pp. 166-391. 
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disinterestedness and good faith; indeed, there is good evi- 
dence to the contrary. For example, she objects to the in- 
troduction of proper names into her script because of their 
obvious suggestiveness; in sending the script to Miss John- 
son she asks that no clue be given her as to its meaning or 
meaninglessness, since to think of “ hits and misses” would 
be misleading (p. 190)—and, in fact, she is long kept in ig- 
norance of the significance attached to its various items by 
the investigators; she herself communicates to Miss Johnson 
her discovery in a letter twenty years old of a possible source 
of a phrase in a message that otherwise would have had 
strong claim to be considered evidential (p. 289). 

For some ten years previous to 1903 Mrs. Holland had, 
for her own amusement, practised what she called pencil 
writing; a peculiarity of which was the facile composition, 
without any erasures, of verses. She once wrote fourteen 
poems in little over an hour; seven or eight were not unusual 
(p. 171). These verses, she says, though simple in wording 
and jingling in rhyme, were rarely trivial in subject; and this 
judgment is supported by one striking specimen (p. 172). 
The later script here under review also contains a number of 
poems and many poetical quotations. This feature of the 
script need not, of course, be considered as evidence of more 
than an enhancement of normal powers, for Mrs. Holland is 
very fond of poetry, remembers a great deal of what she 
reads and—slowly, to be sure, and with erasures—composes 
verses of her own. Another form taken by the earlier script 
was that of letters to acquaintances, written under a peculiar 
sense of compulsion, the messages purporting to come from 
dead friends of the persons to whom they were addressed 
and occasionally appearing to indicate knowledge not nor- 
mally acquired (p. 173 f.). This “ message” character is a 
marked feature of the script considered in Miss Johnson's 
report. Besides writing automatically, Mrs. Holland is able 
to see visions in a crystal and clairvoyantly “at the back of 
the brain” (p. 185); has vivid “impressions ”’; has once or 
twice spoken automatically (p. 183) and, although down to 
the time covered by the report never actually entranced, has 
shown tendencies which might easily develop into trance (p. 
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182f.). Her automatic script is written with consciousness, 
but in obedience to what seems to be a wholly external con- 
trol. That the source of some of it, at least, is external, she 
herself, she says, cannot doubt. 

A new direction was given to her automatic writing by 
the reading in 1903 of Myers’ Human Personality. Before this 
she claims to have had little or no acquaintance with the 
work of the S. P. R. or with its leading representatives. She 
was deeply impressed by Mr. Myers’ book and became 
greatly interested in all that concerned him. He now figures 
in her automatic writing as its chief “control,” and associated 
with him appear also as controls, with now greater, now less 
prominence, Edmund Gurney and Henry Sidgwick, the two 
friends to whom the book is dedicated. Those three are 
early referred to in a poem headed by their respective initials 
and preceded and followed by the date, 1888 (twice given at 
the end), the year of Gurney’s death: 


“ There were three workers once upon the earth, 
Three that have passed through Death’s great second birth, 
Their work remains and some of lasting worth (p. 193). 


Later, after the death of Dr. Hodgson, some of the “ mes- 
sages’ purport to come from him. Other “controls,” or 
dramatic personations, occasionally dominate for a time, or 
interfere in the course of the “ communications,’ but the 
great mass of the writing, from now on, has reference to 
these leaders of psychical research in Great Britain, to their 
friends and to the evidence for the post-mortem existence in 
which they were interested. It is from the appearance of 
the “ Myers control,’ when Mrs. Holland first thinks of 
sending her script to Miss Johnson, that the record under 
review begins. 

The whole time during which the writings were produced 
is divided by Miss Johnson into six periods. In the first— 
from September, 1903, to January, 1904—Mrs. Holland is in 
India, sending her script, dominated by the Myers and Gur- 
ney controls, to Miss Johnson in England. Much of the 
writing of this period has to do with the conditions followed, 
or to be followed, by the medium, with the preparation and 
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perfecting, as it were, of the instrument. Some of it, how- 
ever, is strikingly suggestive, if not strictly evidential. Then 
follows an interval of about a year, during which Mrs. Hol- 
land has left India, is traveling in Europe, and the automatic 
writing is suspended. The second period dates from January 
16, 1905, when the writing is resumed, and extends through 
the February following. Its character is essentially like that 
in the first period, but shows greater definiteness of concep- 
tion of the “ three friends,” due, perhaps, to an incidental ac- 
quaintance with Myers’ Fragments of Prose and Poetry, which 
contains their portraits. The third period, March 1 to May 
22, 1905, is that of the first of a series of experiments, ar- 
ranged for by Miss Johnson, with Mrs. Verrall. Both Mrs. 
Verrall and Mrs. Holland, neither of whom has ever met the 
other or knows with whom it is that she is now experiment- 
ing, write automatically once a week on the same day and 
send their respective scripts to Miss Johnson for comparison. 
The object of the experiments was to see whether, excluding 
all suggestions of correspondence, anything corresponding 
would be found in the two sets of writings. It appears to 
Miss Johnson that both here and elsewhere correspondences 
occur of such a sort as to afford a more cogent kind of evi- 
dence for communication with the dead than any we have 
had heretofore. But of this later. Mrs. Holland’s fourth 
period, May 31 to August 8, 1905, during which she is travel- 
ing about, includes seven pieces of script chiefly relating to 
and purporting to be controlled by the influence of Laurence 
Oliphant. The fifth period, October 6, 1905, to February 18, 
1906, includes the writing subsequent to Mrs. Holland’s first 
meeting with Miss Johnson (October 6) and Mrs. Verrall 
(November 16) and, in general, her more intimate initiation 
into the affairs of the S. P. R. and acquaintance with its per- 
sonnel, and prior to the second series of experiments with 
Mrs. Verrall which mark the sixth and last period, February 
21 to April 11, 1906. 

In reading over this material with reference to its bearing 
on the main question, among the first things to strike one is 
its marked literary quality, including a large amount of lit- 
erary allusion and citation. The remark is even made on one 
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occasion, as though correcting a slip (which is, in fact, not 
made), that the assumed writer is not accustomed to use the 
split infinitive! The tone of the script is never vulgar, rarely 
jocose, and although at times it shows deep feeling, it is 
never sentimentally banal. This is in keeping with its claim 
to be derived largely from a group of University men, emi- 
nent in scholarship and letters. The writing, to be sure, has 
in it a good deal that seems, and some of which certainly is, 
enigmatic, confused, disjointed and irrelevant. This is ac- 
counted for, in part, by the script as due to the inherent diffi- 
culties of communicating, including interferences from other 
spirits outside the main “controls”; but the proportion of 
these features is slight as compared with much other writing 
of this sort. 

Another feature of the writing favorable to its claims of 
authorship is the generally consistent individuality of the 
several socalled communicators and its conformity to that of 
the persons represented. The device of using the initials of 
the name or names, Mrs. Holland objecting, for the reason 
indicated, to the introduction of real names; the appearance 
of different styles in the handwriting—not at all resembling 
those of their supposed authors; the use of a pencil by the 
“G” (Gurney) “control,” while “M” (Myers) demands a 
pen—these are but superficial marks of distinction. The 
important fact is the verisimilitude exhibited in the style and 
matter. How much of this is really there is, of course, not 
capable of mathematical demonstration. But it seems un- 
mistakable, particularly in the case of the “ Myers control.” 
Compare, e. g., the passionate appeal made by it to the sym- 
pathies of the automatist in helping the communications 
along as compared with the rather brusque reprimand on the 


same subject signed “G” (p. 179). “G” writes (Nov. 14, 
1903) : 


“T can’t help feeling vexed or rather angry at the half-hearted 
way in which you go in for this—you should either take it or 
leave it. If you don’t care enough to try every day for a short 
time, better drop it altogether. It’s like making appointments 


and not keeping them. You endanger your own powers of sensi- 
tiveness and annoy us bitterly.” 
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How unlike this, and how characteristic of Myers, is the 
following (Jan. 12, 1904): 


“If it were possible for the soul to die back into life again, I 
should die from sheer yearning to reach you—to tell you that all 
that we imagined is not half wonderful enough for the truth.... 
If I could only reach you—if I could only tell you—I long for 
power and all that comes to me is an infinite yearning—an infinite 
pain. Does any of this reach you—reach any one—or am I only 
wailing as the wind wails—wordless and unheeded?” 


This is not, be it observed, the vulgar note of a “ spirit ” 
message, conveying the cheap assurance that the dead friend 
is happy in some indescribably happy summer land; it is the 
note of one yearning, not to console, but to communicate, to 
furnish to friends and fellow workers in psychical research 
the evidence which he and they looked for. This is the in- 
terest underlying all the “ communications ” of this group of 
“controls.” The attitude, however, is somewhat different 
in the different cases, as appears from the foliowing, which 


expresses a characteristic contrast between Myers and Sidg- 
wick: 


“We no more solve the riddle of Death by dying than we 
solve the problem of Life by being born. Take my own case. | 
was always a seeker—until it seemed at times as if the quest was 
more to me than the prize. Only the attainments of my search 
were generally like rainbow gold alway beyond and afar— 
It is not all clear—lI seek still—only with a confirmed optimism 
more perfect and beautiful than any we imagined before—I am 
not oppressed with the desire that animates some of us to share 
our knowledge or optimism with you all before the time. You 
know who feels like that but I am content that you should wait. 
The solution of the Great Problem I could not give you—I am 
still very far from it se 


This passage, written unexpectedly and with great free- 
dom, March 11, 1906, is regarded by Miss Johnson (p. 319) 
as a subliminal paraphrase of a letter to Myers quoted in a 
review, which Mrs. Holland had read a day or two before, of 
Sidgwick’s Memoir. That the attitude of the script is char- 
acteristic of Dr. Sidgwick is plain, and the script points 
clearly to him as its author; but, as regards its derivation, it 
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is noteworthy that similar ideas regarding the significance of 
death and continued groping for the solution of its mystery 
appear in Mrs. Holland’s script of January 12, 1904 (p. 232f.), 
long before Sidgwick’s Memoir was published. 

It is to be remembered, however, in judging these fea- 
tures of the script that the character and mentality of the 
persons whose qualities seem thus aptly portrayed appear 
more or less distinctly in the writings with which Mrs. Hol- 
land was familiar; indeed, it is only through acquaintance 
with these and other writings that most of the rest of us are 
able to judge how apt the portrayals are. They may, there- 
fore, be nothing more than dramatic personations due to the 
automatist’s above mentioned sympathetic appreciation of 
character. The same remark, perhaps, hardly applies to the 
representation of Dr. Hodgson communicating his name by 
letters, each one letter further on than the real one, by num- 
bers representing letters arranged like a sum in arithmetic 
and by a punning allusion to “ Dickon of Norfolk ” ; for while 
these seem to one who knew him personally as “extremely 
characteristic ” touches (p. 306), they are not such as would 
be likely to occur spontaneously to an entire stranger like 
Mrs. Holland, and in fact, at the time, their significance 
wholly escaped her. Still, there are a hundred conceivable 
ways in which knowledge or surmises of this sort may have 
filtered in through her consciousness, so that the aptness, and 
even the self-consistency, of the personations must be re- 
garded, at least to begin with, as negative rather than as 
positive evidence of the spiritistic theory. 

We turn now to the more material part of the evidence. 
This, as in similar cases, if we except the “ cross-correspond- 
ences’”’ to be considered later, consists in such items as de- 
scriptions of persons and places, references to events and 
conditions past or contemporaneous, prophecies of the future 
and various incidental allusions not easy to classify. The 
strength of this evidence, of which there is here a tolerably 
large amount, impressive in the aggregate and some of it 
quite striking, depends, of course, on the degree with which 
it can be assumed that the coincidences were not fortuitous, 
and that the knowledge shown was not acquired normally, 
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nor supernormally by telepathy from the living. At the 
lowest level, as evidence, stand the descriptions of persons 
and places whose identity is not definitely designated by the 
script at the time. Such descriptions are as ambiguous as 
the ancient oracles, or as some of the drawings in certain of 
the earlier experiments in telepathy. Some person, some 
place can be discovered to fit measurably well almost any de- 
scription. This is not to say that the descriptions may not 
be “ evidential,” but only that their ambiguity and the possi- 
bility of accounting for them otherwise tend to discredit the 
evidence. An instructive illustration is afforded by the quite 
detailed description of a man which Mrs. Holland wrote not 
automatically, but, at the suggestion of the “ control,” as the 
record of a vivid impression. ‘The description (p. 186), with 
one or two minor errors, is suitable to Dr. Verrall, whose 
personal appearance, there is every reason to believe, was at 
the time totally unknown to Mrs. Holland. This reference 
accords with the context, for just before the script had writ- 
ten—this was almost at the beginning of Mrs. Holland’s ex- 
periences with the “ Myers control”—‘“I [1. e., Myers] am 
very anxious to speak to some of the old friends—Miss J.— 
and to A. W.” [1. e., Dr. Verrall], and immediately afterwards 
comes, as a very clear impression, Dr. Verrall’s Cambridge 
address, which Mrs. Holland is supposed also not to have 
known. But the description is apparently thought at the 
time to be that of a dead man (“he seems to be summoning 
up the appearance of what he used to be’’), and a fortnight 
later the script, under the presumed influence of the “ Gurney 
control,” refers it explicitly to Myers, whom it doesn’t fit at 
all (p. 205). The spiritistic theory would probably explain 
the discrepancies by the disturbances caused by the medium’s 
pre-conception that it was a description of Myers; or Gurney 
may have been mistaken. Either supposition is, perhaps, 
possible. But it is surely, if not truer, yet safer, until that 
theory is established, to agree with Miss Johnson and regard 
the whole description as an elaboration of Mrs. Holland’s 
preconceived, but mistaken, idea of how Mr. Myers looked. 
Another perhaps still more instructive case of ambiguous 
personal reference is that mentioned on p. 197. On Novem- 
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ber 9, 1903, appeared, in the handwriting of the “ Myers con- 
trol,” a detailed description of a death, purporting to be given 
by the deceased person. In it occurred the phrase, “I had 
many reasons for desiring to live—the book for one.” This 
was, of course, appropriate to Mr. Myers, whose Human 
Personality was left unfinished at his death, and it was to him, 
apparently, that the scribe referred it at the time. But this 
interpretation was repudiated two days later by the script, 
and the writer was told that she must wait to know from 
whom the communication came. Meanwhile she has read in 
an Indian paper of the death in England on the gth inst. of 
Lord Rowton, an acquaintance, in whose hands Lord Bea- 
consfield had left the materials, then still unpublished, for his 
biography. As Lord Rowton was planning the book when 
he died, the phrase cited would be appropriate to him. It is 
found later that he died at about the hour (4.45 A. M. in 
England) when the description of the death was being writ- 
ten (10.45 A. M. in India), and that some of the details were 
correctly given. The conclusion is suggested of something 
like telepathy from the dead, or, let us say, the dying. But, 
apart from the coincidence in time, which might be acci- 
dental, the case, it will be observed, is utterly ambiguous. 
Not only Mr. Myers, not only Lord Rowton, but hundreds of 
persons die with strong reasons, and in particular the one 
cited, for living. We are not told what points in the descrip- 
tion of the death were correct, as applied to Lord Rowton, 
but only that such as were might have been easily guessed, 
and that some were wrong. As there are many features 
common to many kinds of death, partial coincidences of this 
sort can obviously count for but little. Finally, the repudia- 
tion of the reference to Myers may be regarded as a product 
of the suggestion derived from the notice of Lord Rowton’s 
death read by the medium, with peculiar interest, the day 
before. 

This case, besides illustrating how a supposed spirit- 
message may get its apparently “ evidential” character from 
accidental coincidences and a more or less arbitrarily selected 
interpretation of the ambiguous, also suggests two possible 
sources of seemingly evidential matter—telepathy and the 
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subconscious elaboration of normally acquired impressions 
and information. There is little to indicate that the first of 
these—telepathy—plays any important part in the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Holland’s automatic writing. For several weeks 
Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Verrall tried to convey to one another 
impressions telepathically, but in no case did the automatic 
writing of the one show any correspondence with the ideas 
selected by the other (p. 259). On another occasion the two 
ladies tried automatic writing sitting near each other in the 
same room; but again there were no coincidences in the 
scripts (p. 290). The most definite suggestion of Mrs. Hol- 
land’s susceptibility to telepathic impressions was that when 
looking into a crystal held by Mr. Piddington, she saw—in- 
distinctly—a big map of the United States, Mr. Piddington 
having just before been studying such a map, and Mrs. Hol- 
land, it is believed, not being normally aware of this or of his 
intended visit to Boston which led him to consult it (p. 290). 
But even if telepathy is admitted in this case—and it is a 
mere supposal—the case is exceptional. It is only general 
considerations which would lead one to appeal to telepathy 
from the living to account for anything in Mrs. Holland’s 
automatic script. It is a possibility, perhaps, in some cases, 
but as a general hypothesis of the phenomena seems dis- 
tinctly wild. 

While, however, telepathy appears to play little or no 
part in the production of Mrs. Holland’s automatic writing, 
there is abundant evidence to show that impressions and 
ideas once normally acquired might account for a great, or 
even the greater part of it. The discovery by the automatist 
herself in old letters of certain features of a “ message ”’ that 
would otherwise have appeared strongly evidential, has al- 
ready been mentioned. An instructive light is thrown on 
the automatic workings of her mind by a dream she had after 
her first interview with Miss Johnson. She dreamed that 
she was “trying” for writing with a friend—one not at all 


likely to be sympathetic to such an experiment in real life— 
and that, after some delay, a couplet was written, not after- 
wards remembered, but in which, she thinks, the words 
“stars” and “light” and “peace” occurred. Then came 
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“ Keswick ” and, on the line below, the text, “‘ He asked life 
of Thee and Thou gavest him a long life, even forever and 
ever.” ‘The dream ended with her saying, “ Of course, that’s 
on the grave.” She thought afterwards that Miss Johnson 
might have told her that it was Mr. Myers’s epitaph, as in 
fact it is, though it is not on the grave, but on the memorial 
tablet in the Keswick church. Miss Johnson, however, has 
no note or recollection of mentioning the subject, but remem- 
bers that while talking to her Mrs. Holland had in her hands 
for a few minutes Myers’s Fragments of Prose and Poetry. At 
the end of the autobiography in that volume the text is 
quoted, and at the beginning it is mentioned that Mr. Myers 
was born at Keswick, where his father was incumbent of St. 
John’s Church (p.268f.). The facts, thus prominently placed, 
could hardly have escaped even the casual notice of one so 
intensely interested in Mr. Myers as Mrs. Holland. Further 
comment on the psychological aspects of the case is unneces- 
sary. 

Another still more striking incident of like character is 
that of the apparition of a man standing with his back to the 
fire, whom Mrs. Holland did not recognize, but whom Miss 
Johnson identified, from the description, with Mr. Gurney, 
without, however, giving any hint of this identification to 
Mrs. Holland. Some weeks later Mrs. Holland saw the 
same figure “lying on the bed in a very flung-down, slack- 
jointed attitude,’ and at the same time her foot seemed to 
strike a small empty bottle on the floor, no such object, nor 
anything to suggest it, being really there. She is unable to 
account for the experience, as the house, she writes, “ has no 
story even remotely connected with a suicide or an over-dose 
of any drug.” ‘The explanation seems to be that a few 
months previously Miss Johnson had told her, what had not 
been published, at least in the writings by which Mrs. Hol- 
land’s “ psychic”’ experiences seem to have been most in- 
fluenced, the main facts about Mr. Gurney’s death, namely, 
that he “died from an accidental overdose of chloroform, 
probably taken for neuralgia or insomnia.” Even Miss 
Johnson did not remember that she had mentioned the cir- 
cumstance till she found it in her notes of the interview, and 
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Mrs. Holland was doubtful if she remembered it, even when 
she was reminded of it (p. 286f.). It is not, of course, abso- 
lutely certajn that the case is one of unconscious reminis- 
cence, but i: indications point strongly that way. Similar 
cases in which forgotten impressions emerge in a form imply- 
ing a process of unconscious elaboration are common enough 
even in ordinary experience, while the phenomena of crystal 
vision afford many curious, one may even say parallel, in- 
stances of their pictorial objectification. 

Unless we are to multiply causes beyond necessity, we 
seem bound, other things being equal, to ascribe information 
or intimations which there is any reason to suppose may have 
been normally acquired to a source in normal experience, 
however transformed it may have become in the process of 
subconscious incubation and however automatically it may 
be reproduced. Now Miss Johnson succeeded in tracing a 
large number of the items in Mrs. Holland’s automatic writ- 
ing to what, on the principle just stated, must be regarded as 
their presumptive sources. Thus the date of Mr. Myers’s 
death, January 17, 1901, indicated by the numbers 17, 1 and 
OI inserted successively between the parts of a piece of writ- 
ing which began with F and ended with M, is given by the 
editor in Human Personality. The cryptic message written 
two days later—‘ 1873. 30 years ago. Cmrde A big 
Yo uth’—is referable to the following passage (which 
explains the anagram) in the book:—“ In about 1873... .it 
became the conviction of a small group of Cambridge friends 
that the deep questions then at issue must be fought out.” 
Next day this was found written: “F.W.H.M. F. Ed- 
mund. H.S. Fifteen years does it seem so long to you? 
1886.” It would be fifteen years when this was written in 
1903 since Gurney’s death in 1888. But the date given seems 
rather reminiscent of a passage in Human Personality referring 
to Phantasms of the Living:—‘“'The fifteen years that have 
elapsed since the publication of this book in 1886.” This 
conjecture is rendered the more certain by the fact that in a 
note on the very page on which these words occur are given 
the names of the persons alluded to in the script and their 
official connection with the S. P. R. when first established. 
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The allusions again to the well-known incidents in the life of 
Laurence Oliphant in the script of Mrs. Holland’s fourth 
period may all be accounted for by the knowledge of them 
Mrs. Holland had at one time obtained by reading Oliphant’s 
Memoir by his cousin (p. 259 f.) 

But it is unnecessary to multiply examples of this kind; 
they abound. Miss Johnson has been at special pains to 
trace out such possible sources of information and thereby to 
weaken considerably the impression of a spiritistic origin 
which the writings make for themselves in other respects. 
For the theory now begins to develop in the reader’s mind 
that the form of writing messages from the dead is an ac- 
quired habit of Mrs. Holland’s automatism, and her feeling 
of their external origin a species of auto-hypnosis, by which 
we need be no more imposed on than we are by the delusions 
of the insane or by our own ordinary dreams; that the supe- 
rior quality of her writing is due to her own superior culture; 
that the verisimilitude in the personations is derived from 
her sympathetic appreciation of character; and that the con- 
tent of the messages is, in the main, a product of sub- 
conscious activity elaborating material derived, in the first 
instance, through the usual channels of sense. Add, perhaps, 
a tincture of telepathy, a modicum of chance and a sufficient 
latitude of interpretation in cases that are ambiguous and 
enigmatical, and have we not the formula which dissipates 
all this mystery? What is there still remaining to be ex- 
plained ? 

If we consider only the possibilities of the case, taking the 
various incidents severally and in detail, the answer must 
certainly be, “Little or nothing ;” and those who demand con- 
vincing demonstration of spirit communications, while read- 
ily accepting less conclusive evidence in other matters, will 
probably regard the alternative possibilities of the theory 
above outlined as a sufficient refutation of the spiritistic 
theory. The question, however, is not one of possibilities, 
but of the weight of the evidence. And in estimating the evi- 
dence account must be taken not only of the particular items, 
but of all the concomitant circumstances, and, in the present 
case, of the total impression of the whole series of writings. 
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The probabilities here cannot be expressed in mathematical 
terms; they will be judged differently according to the par- 
ticular bias of each man’s temperament and training. 

Now there certainly are at times in the writings under 
consideration a number of concurrent factors or circum- 
stances which, if we accept the testimony, seem strongly to 
affect the probabilities in favor of the spiritistic hypothesis, 
even if they fail to produce in cautious minds a settled con- 
viction of its truth. We may take for illustration the “ com- 
munications ” of the “ Hodgson control” (pp. 303-310). Dr. 
Hodgson died suddenly of heart disease while playing a game 
of handball at the Boat Club in Boston, December 20, 1905. 
Between February 9 and March 16, 1906, four pieces of Mrs. 
Holland’s script claim to be derived from him. On February 
9g the name is indicated, as already mentioned, in two ways, 
by the letters of the alphabet next following the proper let- 
ters and by numerals arranged like a sum in addition. In 
spite of the definite instruction to read the numbers as letters, 
Mrs. Holland failed to comprehend either set of symbols. 
They were not, therefore, consciously produced, and they 
were characteristic of Dr. Hodgson. Equally characteristic 
of him seems the remark at the end of this piece of script, 
“A corpse needs no shoes.” ‘This first “ Hodgson” script 
contains also allusions to his death—the shortness of 
breath ” as “the worst part of the illness” (which need not 
be taken to imply more than the experience of the brief fatal 
attack), and a reference to “ nitrate of amyl—probably too 
late even if it had been thought of.” Nitrate of amyl is 
sometimes given for heart failure. There is further an ap- 
parent attempt at identification by reference to “a gold 
watch chain with a horse-shoe shaped cigar cutter attached 
to it, an old seal, not his own initials ” and “a white handled 
knife ink-stained.”” Miss Johnson’s report does not say 
whether the last was appropriate, but the other references 
were found to be so, except that the cigar cutter was of the 
ordinary kind and not shaped like a horse-shoe. Then there 
is an attempt to describe a letter, apparently with the desire 
that it be returned. Requests of this sort are frequent, we 
are told, with the ‘“ Hodgson control” in Mrs. Piper’s recent 
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automatic writing, none of which had then been published, 
and it is unlikely that the fact was known to Mrs. Holland. 
One of the most suggestively curious items in this first piece 
of Hodgson writing is the symbol K. 57 followed by a Chris- 
tan name. ‘The name is that of a lady referred to by the 
last syllable of her name only and afterwards as “Q” in 
Hodgson’s early report on his sittings with Mrs. Piper. It 
occurs again, following a reference to “the young wife that 
died so long ago,” in Mrs. Holland’s script of February 28. 
also purporting to come from Hodgson; also in an earlier 
script, written nineteen days before his death, in a context 
which suggests (to Miss Johnson) a possible connection with 
Mrs. Piper. The symbol k. 57 was found to have signifi- 
cance by the discovery by Mr. Piddington on May 25, 1906, 
when in Boston overhauling Hodgson’s effects, of a note- 
book on the back cover of which R. H. had written in pencil, 
under his initials, two columns of numbers, and below them 
another column of numbers headed “ Mr. [or Mrs.] C.” Cf 
the twenty-seven numbers in this memorandum, eleven are 
preceded by the letter K., and the rest are without any prefix. 
The memorandum has no number 57, the highest being 52; 
this occurs four times, three times with the initial K. It is 
certain, then, that Hodgson used K followed by a numeral to 
designate something or other, and it is as well-nigh certain 
that this fact, which was first discovered, accidentally, one 
may say (see p. 307), by Mr. Piddington, was unknown to 
Mrs. Holland. Yet it is used by the “ Hodgson control ”’ in 
her automatic script—appropriately—and, as far as the 
record goes, nothing similar is written down in connection 
with any other “control.” The coincidence may be casual, 
but taken in its context, it is certainly striking. 

What the symbols mean is uncertain. Mr. Piddington 
believed that in the memoranda they referred to some par- 
ticular series of Piper sittings, or to some particular subject 
of the communications. If so, there would be an added ele- 
ment of congruity. But whether this is so or not, it is inter- 
esting to find in the same note-book another point of attach- 
ment with Mrs. Holland’s writing. On the front cover, 
namely, R. H. had written “ The Eternal Life,” while inside 
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were two loose sheets containing rough notes for an article 
he had intended to write in reply to Minsterberg’s book, 
The Eternal Life, by which, it was known, he was very much 
incensed. On March 7, after various attempts at a name, 
Mrs. Holland’s hand wrote, “ Hugo—H. M.—Minster Berg. 
Hugo. Was he not aware? R. Why are they so brutally 
dense. H. I always had a quick temper” (p. 306). This 
would all be peculiarly appropriate to R. H.; if the facts were 
known to Mrs. Holland, why does her hand so boggle at the 
name? Mrs. Holland herself is certain that at the time she 
had never even heard of Prof. Miinsterberg. 

The other items in these fragments purporting to be de- 
rived from Hodgson are (1) the mention, on February 9, 
when the script, the first in the series, makes several allusions 
to his death, of “ a wide prospect from the windows,”—which 
would be appropriate to the view from the club house where 
he died; (2) the punning allusion, quite in Hodgson’s vein, 
in the second piece of writing, on February 28, to his name in 
“ Dickon of Norfolk,” with the quizzical interrogation refer- 
ring to Mrs. Holland’s aversion to the introduction of proper 
names, “is that far enough away from the real name?”’; (3) 
the description which follows, definitely indicated as that of 
“R. H.” (written in monogram), a description which, as ap- 
plied to him, Mr. Piddington says is “ not either very good 
or very bad” (p. 308); and (4) a reference, on May 16, to 
“Spring on a Boston hillside” dwelling particularly on the 
brilliant red of the maples. This last, it may be remarked, 
would be suitable to Hodgson, but would not be likely to 
occur to Mrs. Holland, for while the brilliant coloring of the 
Autumn foliage in America is well known in England, there 
are probably very few English people who are so aware of 
the redness of one species of our maples in the Spring as to 


find any appropriateness to that season of the lines of the 
script: 


“When the deep red blood of the maple leaf 
Burns on the boughs again.” 


Here, then, we have not one or two, but a considerable 
number of pertinent allusions and, in the opinion of those 
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best qualified to judge, characteristic personal touches, with 
no demonstrably egregious blunders—the mistake in the 
shape of the cigar cutter and the possible mistake in the refer- 
ence to the young “ wife” might easily be explained—while 
their significance is in most cases, if we are to trust her hon- 
esty, unrecognized by the medium, who appears normally, 
indeed, largely, if not quite, ignorant of the facts. Certainly, 
on the assumption of her good faith, it was not consciously 
that she wove together this tissue of congruities. Were 
they, then, the product of her subconscious activity elaborat- 
ing knowledge or impressions normally acquired? Analysis 
would show that this is conceivable, again raising the ques- 
tion as to the balance of probabilities. Let us consider. 
Mrs. Holland did not know Dr. Hodgson, but she had met a 
number of persons who did; she had read a paragraph in a 
newspaper recording his death; she may have seen a picture 
of him,—his portrait has several times been published; as a 
child she had played at a “ secret language” made by using 
either the letter before or the letter after the real one; the 
device of representing a name by numbers occurs again in her 
writing (p. 320), indicating, it may be held, familiarity with 
this method of designation, which is, in any case, an obvious 
one. By making the necessary assumptions, all the main 
items in the writing can be accounted for. There remains, 
to be sure, the curiously suggestive “ K. 57,” and it may be 
admitted as unlikely that Mrs. Holland had ever heard that 
Dr. Hodgson used this sort of a symbol. But may not its 
introduction into the script be a pure accident? After all, it 
is not in the memoranda discovered by Mr. Piddington, nor 
has any significance so far been found for it in connection 
with the proper name to which it is annexed. Moreover, 
why assume that that name, while the same as, was intended 
to refer to, Dr. Hodgson’s “Q?” If some other symbol or 
some other Christian name had been used, would it not have 
been still possible, among the vast mass of Dr. Hodgson’s 
papers, to have discovered something which might be inter- 
preted as an equally striking connection? There remains 
also the curious fact, as we are told (p. 309), that Mrs. Hol- 
land’s “ Hodgson’s control” more nearly, perhaps, resembles 
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Mrs. Piper’s “ Hodgson’s control” than the real Hodgson 
alive, while of Mrs. Piper’s “ Hodgson’s control” Mrs. Hol- 
land, at the time of her writing, could normally have known 
nothing. But even allowing the correctness of this discrim- 
ination, are we obliged to suppose either that the resemblance 
is due to the real Hodgson or to a telepathic influence on 
either automatist from the other? May it not be that the 
similar difference from the known character in the two cases 
is due to the similarity in the assumed modes of his self- 
expression, the disjointed automatic writing of a supposed 
dead person, eager for identification, often, too, for the ful- 
filment by the living of some special wish, and dreamily 
reminiscent, inevitably introducing a certain modification in 
the representation of the personality? 

The above is a typical case and well illustrates the diffi- 
culty of a dogmatic decision. The spiritistic interpretation 
is favored by the congruity of the whole and its several parts 
with its own claim to be derived from a certain dead person, 
and by a number of incidents which it seems unlikely that the 
automatist either knew before or invented. Yet analysis 
shows that with scarcely a remainder, and that of a very 
doubtful character, every feature of the writing may plausibly 
be accounted for otherwise. We have to make large as- 
sumptions in any case; where the balance of probability lies, 
the possibility of spirit communication being once conceded, 
it is not easy to say. But to-say the least, the force of the 
evidence for the spirit hypothesis, so far as it depends on 
cases like the above, is sufficiently impaired for the sceptic by 
considerations drawn from ordinarily recognized possibilities, 
without that appeal to indiscriminate telepathy, so little sup- 
ported by evidence, which some critics of spiritism appear to 
regard as its most plausible alternative. 

The telepathic hypothesis, however, improbable as it may 
be, has to be reckoned with whenever the script indicates 
facts the reference to which cannot well be ascribed to chance 
or to the prior knowledge of the automatist, but which are or 
have been known to some other living person. Another in- 
genious hypothesis,—that of Dr. Walter Leaf (p. 376)—is 
that the evidence points only to the surviva! of a more or less 
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coherent complex of the memories of the dead, but does not 
point to the survival of a coherent living personality. So 
varied are the possibilities of escape from the out-and-out 
“ spirit ” theory. 

To meet these objections some new kind of evidence is 
required. It was thought by Mr. Myers, when alive, and by 
others prominent in the S. P. R., that a crucial test would be 
the reproduction by the medium of the contents of a sealed 
envelope prepared by the alleged communicator before his 
death and known to him alone. A number of such antici- 
patory messages were written and carefully preserved. But 
the experiment has proved so far unsuccessful; Mr. Myers’s 
own envelope was opened under the direction of Mrs. Ver- 
rall’s script, but did not contain the passage the script gave. 
Shortly afterwards Mrs. Holland’s “ Myers control” ex- 
presses regret at the failure “ because it was a disappoint- 
ment to you,” but regards it as otherwise “too trivial to 
waste a thought upon”; later this is written: “I want you 
all to devise a better test. The sealed envelopes are not the 
best. Set your wits to work” (pp. 242, 384). Already for 
some time the wits of the psychical researchers had been at 
work, and experiments had been devised to see if a connec- 
tion could be established between the respective “ messages ”’ 
of two mediums of such a sort as to indicate a third agency 
identical in both; for example, the “ controls” of the one are 
to try to convey to the other an idea expressed by a certain 
distinctive word or phrase. But these experiments were only 
partially successful (see pp. 370 ff.). Meanwhile the writings 
of different mediums are found, when compared, to suggest 
a connection at various points. Not only is one medium 
thought to describe correctly some fact about the other, but 
there are apparently independent references to the same topic 
in the two scripts. Correspondence of this latter sort, how- 
ever, might, as Mr. Piddington remarks (p. 373), result in 
some cases from similar trains of ideas in the minds of the 
two automatisis. But suppose the topic referred to by A is 
unintelligible to A, while the topic referred to by B is unin- 
telligible to B, and that the meaning becomes clear when the 
two writings are compared; suppose, for example, that a 
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picture or historical event, is described in A’s script, but so 
enigmatically that A fails to recognize it, and that then B’s 
script contains an allusion, equally enigmatic for B, which 
serves to complete the description and fix the identification; 
suppose, further, that there are cross-references in the two 
writings definitely indicating that a test is being given and 
that the “ messages’”’ are complementary and mutually ex- 
planatory: then, in the assumed absence of collusion and of 
hints of any sort to suggest the correspondence, it would 
seem difficult to avoid the conclusion that the correspond- 
ence in question was due to the intentional activity of an in- 
telligence other than that of either of the scribes and, indeed, 
other than that of any “ living ”’ person, in the ordinary sense 
of the term. For it seems gratuitous to suggest that corre- 
spondences of the sort described might be brought about by 
the hypnotic, or other occult, influence of a “ living” person, 
and other alternatives, that of mere chance and that of mu- 
tual telepathic influence might, conceivably, be excluded as 
improbable by a number of such correspondences, and still 
more by their character. 

Now the chief interest of Miss Johnson’s paper on the 
automatic writing of Mrs. Holland lies in the theory it puts 
forth, together with evidence in support of it, that the spirits 
of Myers, Gurney, etc., may actually have devised and carried 
out the kind of experimental test indicated. ‘‘ Granted,’’ she 
says, “the possibility of communication, it may be supposed 
that within the last few years a certain group of persons have 
been trying to communicate with us, who are sufficiently 
well instructed to know all the objections that reasonable 
sceptics have urged against the previous evidence, and sutti- 
ciently intelligent to realize to the full all the force of these 
objections. It may be supposed that these persons have in- 
vented a new plan,—the plan of cross-correspondences,—to 
meet the sceptics’ objections” (p. 377). This view is sup- 
ported by numerous passages in Mrs. Verrall’s script. Again 
and again the script speaks of “ superposing,” “ piecing to- 
gether,” getting the clue from some other automatist. “ Mrs. 
[Forbes] has the other words—piece together. Add hers to 
yours ” (p. 382). The most definite passage indicating a new 
kind of experiment is the following, written August 10, 1904: 
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“| want something quite different tried—you are not to guess, 
and you will probably not understand what you write. But keep 
it all and say nothing about it yet. Then at Christmas or perhaps 
before you can compare your own words with another’s and the 
truth will be manifest. But there will be no sensations in what 
I say [meaning, perhaps, as Miss Johnson suggests, that the 
result will not be startling, so as to convince all the world]— 


it will be aimed at something quite other and only a long trial can 
be of any use.” 


This, if one so pleases, may, of course, all be set down as 
an invention of Mrs. Verrall’s “‘ subliminal,” and a like ex- 
planation may be given of similar remarks in Mrs. Holland’s 
writing about the desirability of co-operation between differ- 
ent sensitives and of combatting the difficulty of telepathy 
between the living (p. 390). On the other hand, if the actual 
cases of cross-correspondence afforded the kind of test which 
the theory requires, they would tend strongly to confirm the 
genuineness of the communications all round. In any case, 
it is to the latter that we must look for the evidence that ex- 
periments of the kind suggested have been actually invented. 

It is unfortunate that no attempt seems yet to have been 
made to bring together for comparison all, or any large num- 
ber, of the apparent cases of cross-correspondence that have 
occurred in the automatic writings of various sensitives in 
recent years. Miss Johnson deals only with those occurring, 
within the limits of her report, in the respective scripts of 
Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Verrall. She finds here some eight or 
nine instances. They are all perhaps capable of varying in- 
terpretations and are certainly likely to appeal in very differ- 
ent ways to different classes of minds. Among them, how- 
ever, is one which to a certain extent seems to represent the 
more crucial type and, as Miss Johnson also regards it as the 
clearest case of a typical cross-correspondence (p. 387), it 
will be instructive to describe and examine this in detail (pp. 
297 ff.). The case is as follows: 

On March 2, 1906, Mrs. Verrall wrote automatically, in 
Latin two passages, here translated: (1) “ Not with such 
help will you find what you want; not with such help, nor 
with those defenders of yours”; (2) “ First among his peers, 
himself not unmindful of his name; with him a brother re- 
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lated in feeling, though not in blood. Both these will send a 
word to you through another woman (per aliam). After 
some days you will easily understand (bene comprehendere 
potes) what I say; till then farewell.” Between the two pas- 
sages was written in English “ Keep the two distinct—you 
do not hear write regularly—give up other things.” The 
script thus itself definitely recognizes its cryptic character 
and definitely predicts its interpretation later, presumably in 
connection with the message that is to reach the scribe 
through another woman. This, with the injunctions in Eng- 
lish, may be taken to suggest the beginning of an experiment. 
There is an allusion, of course, in the first Latin passage to 
the well-known words of Hecuba (Aeneid, II. 521) as she sees 
the aged Priam putting on armor in the vain hope of defend- 
ing Troy against the already victorious Greeks; but what 
pertinency the allusion had here, or what connection, if any 
with the second passage, or what was referred to in the 
words, “ First among his peers,” etc., Mrs. Verrall could not 
understand. She showed the script to Dr. Verrall, who said 
that he saw a connection between the two Latin passages, 
but did not tell her what it was. 

Two days later he found the same intention expressed in 
his wife’s script of that day, but again did not tell her what he 
thought it was, and she still remained in the dark. The 
script was as follows: 

[Jn English:| “ Pagan and Pope. The Stoic persecutor 
and the Christian. Gregory not Basil’s friend ought to be a 
clue but you have it not quite right. 

Pagan and Pope and Reformer all enemies as 
you think. 

[Jn Latin:| The cross has a meaning. The Cross-bearer 
who one day is borne. 

[Jn English:| ‘The standard-bearer is the link.” 

On the following day, March 5, the scribe wrote in Latin, 
“ Leonis pelle sumpto claviger in scriptis iam antea bene de- 
notatus. Corrigenda sunt quadam,” followed in English by, 
“ask your husband he knows it well.” Assuming that the 
claviger, “ key-bearer”’ (also “ club-bearer”) here described 


as already well denoted in the writings refers to one of the 
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personages alluded to in the writings of March 2 and 4, there 
seems to be striking confirmation, as will presently appear, 
of Dr. Verrall’s interpretation of the passages in the repre- 
sentation of the key-bearer as one garbed in the “lion’s”’ 
skin, or, with a play on the word, assuming the skin, or ap- 
pearing in the person, of “ Leo.” Further confirmation may 
be found in the “ it ” in “ ask your husband he knows it well,” 
indicating that the allusion is not merely, as might have been 
supposed, to persons. The script continues: 

[In Latin:| “ There stand the columns, where Calpe has 
been left. Thatisthe end. [Jn English:| No you have left 
out something. [Then continuing in Latin:] assiduo lectore 
columnae.” 

Mrs. Verrall translates these last words, regarding them 
as a reminiscence of a line in Journal (Sat. I, 13) referring to 
readers who declaimed with so much emphasis as to break 
the columns of the hall when they were speaking, as “the 
columns [broken] by incessant reading.” The prima facie 
intention of the script itself is evidently to expand the idea in 
the reference to the pillars of Hercules, “the columns where 
Calpe (i. e., Gibralter) has been left.” This reference and 
the succeeding quotation of the Juvenal passage may be re- 
garded, of course, as nothing but stray associations started 
by the suggestion of Hercules in the claviger, interpreted as 
“ club-bearer,” in the lion’s skin. But it would be consistent 
with the script itself to suppose that the pillars of Hercules 
stand for the ne plus ultra of the description, and that the 
added words were intended to suggest that the interpretation 
could only be achieved by the most attentive reading. How- 
ever this may be, the whole thing remained to Mrs. Verrall a 
riddle, an enigma, an unexplained mystery. 

So far we have only an allusion to a “ cross-correspond- 
ence’ in the prediction of a message to be received through 
another woman. But now, on March 7, Mrs. Holland, who, 
it may be remembered, was at this time “ experimenting ” 
with Mrs. Verrall, their respective scripts being sent to Miss 
Johnson,—Mrs. Holland wrote, without obvious connection 
with anything that went before, the words, “ Ave Roma im- 
mortalis. How could I make it any clearer without giving 
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her the clue?” Mrs. Verrall received this, with other ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Holland’s script, on March 11. On reading 
it that morning to Dr. Verrall, she was told by him that it 
applied appropriately to the same thing as the veiled descrip- 
tions in her own automatic writing of March 2,4 and 5. He 
then told her that her script of March 2 had suggested to him 
Raphael’s picture of the meeting of Attila, terrified by the 
visions of St. Peter and St. Paul, with Pope Leo, who had 
gone out to save Rome, and that each successive piece of 
writing seemed to carry the allusion further. And this 
thought Mrs. Holland’s “ Ave Roma immortalis,” etc., ap- 
peared to complete. 

With this suggestion before us, it is easy to interpret the 
details of the description, and it is remarkable to see how 
fitly they combine. The reference at the beginning to old 
Priam vainly thinking with carnal weapons to defend the 
ancient city of Troy may be taken to imply a contrast with 
the method of Leo, armed with miraculous, spiritual powers, 
in the defense of Rome. The “first among his peers, him- 


self not unmindful of his name ” would apply primarily to St. 
Peter and secondarily to the Pope; the brother with him 
“related in feeling, though not in blood” would, of course, 
be St. Paul. Or the two might be interpreted as St. Peter 
and the Pope. Carrying out the interpretation, we find the 
allusion to Attila and Leo becoming more definite in the 


9) 


“ Pagan and Pope” of the second piece of script. There is 
no appropriateness in “ The Stoic persecutor ” and no satis- 
factory meaning has been found for “ Gregory not Basil’s 
friend ” which it is said “ ought to be a clue.”’ But the script 
itself declares that something here has not been correctly 
expressed, and it may be conjectured, perhaps, that the “ per- 
secutor’”’ was meant to refer not to a “ Stoic,” but to the 
quondam persecutor, St. Paul. We should then have the 
four principal personages of the picture indicated in order. 
Anyway the script goes on to indicate emphatically one of 
the personages associated with the “Pagan” and the “ Pope” 
as a “ Reformer,” and this, of course, is a suitable designation 
of St. Paul. The remark “all enemies as you think ” is per- 
tinent to the connection; but it is implied that they are not 
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so here, which would be true, as regards the Reformer and 
the Pope, of the representation in the picture. ‘‘ The cross 
has a meaning. ‘The Cross-bearer who one day is borne” 
may naturally be taken as referring to St. Peter and the tra- 
dition of his martyrdom. ‘The words may also allude to the 
cross in the picture, where a cross-bearer is seen mounted at 
the Pope’s right, while the statement, “ The standard-bearer 
is the link,” acquires significance from the standard-bearer 
in the background with the mounted Huns behind Attila. 
The third piece of script, with its reference to the “key- 
bearer’ (St. Peter) in the lion’s (Leo’s) skin—Leonis in the 
Latin is the emphatic word—already plainly indicated in the 
writings and to Dr. Verrall’s knowledge of “it” (the picture), 
seems almost to force the interpretation given by saying what 
was meant right out; so that when, finally, Mrs. Holland’s 
script comes with “Ave Roma immortalis. How could I make 
it any clearer without giving her the clue?” the allusion may 
well be thought to be complete. It is well known that Attila, 
in the interview with Leo, was threatened with destruction if 
any harm should come to the Eternal City, and in the back- 
ground of the picture the city is represented with the Col- 
iseum and aqueducts. 

It cannot be denied that we have here a set of circum- 
stances which cohere together in a remarkable way to yield 
the interpretation suggested to Dr. Verrall, nor, if we assume 
one continued intention throughout, is any other easily con- 
ceivable. ‘The allusion, indeed, is not definitely referred by 
the scripts to a picture; so far as the words go, it might relate 
to an historical event or to a description in a book; but the 
fact remains that an intelligible meaning is given to the sev- 
eral items of the allusion by referring them to the picture. 
Certain other circumstances, moreover, must surely seem 
significant both for the unity of the intention and for the in- 
terpretation of the incident as a whole. ‘The different pieces 
of writing, namely, themselves plainly indicate the enigmatic 
character of the allusions and the identity, in certain respects, 
of the references at different times, and they strongly sug- 
gest a deliberate purpose in the selection and carrying out of 
the enigma, as though an experiment were being tried in 
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communication. On the first day we have, following the first 
Latin passage, “ Keep the two distinct—you do not hear”; 
1. €..—we may presume to interpret—do not be misled by the 
obvious allusion to the episode in the Aeneid: more than this 
is meant: the words have still another bearing. “ Write reg- 
ularly—give up other things.” Then comes the second Latin 
passage, “ First among his peers,” etc., not obviously con- 
nected with the first, and including the prediction of a word 
to be received through another woman and the recognition 
that it is only after some days that the message will be under- 
stood. This is the beginning. On the second day we have, 
“ Gregory. ..ought to be a clue,” “ The cross has a meaning,” 
“The standard-bearer is the link,”—all implying some kind 
of a riddle, of which they, along with the other phrases of the 
text, obscurely hint at the meaning. On the third day, with 
what appears to be a more definite indication of the meaning 
in a scarcely veiled identification of the “ Pope” of the previ- 
ous day’s script by name (“ Leonis pelle sumpto claviger’’), 
the attempt to suggest the subject of the enigma ceases, and 
the incident, as far as Mrs. Verrall’s script is concerned, is 
closed. She is told to ask her husband, who knows it well; 
there stand the pillars of Hercules; “that is the end.” All 
this, it must be admitted, has a curious consistency. But 
now comes, to complete the episode, the remarkable circum- 
stance that two days later Mrs. Holland, in entire independ- 
ence, as we are led to suppose, of Mrs. Verrall, writes auto- 
matically a phrase which, while having no pertinency in the 
preceding context of her own script, is singularly appropriate 
to the cryptic allusions in Mrs. Verrall’s, that this phrase is 
connected with some sort of an enigma or puzzle given to an- 
other woman (“ How could I make it any clearer without 
giving her the clue? ’’), the reference, on any reading of the 
facts, being undoubtedly to Mrs. Verrall, who frequently ap- 
pears in Mrs. Holland’s script, whose affairs are almost cer- 
tainly meant to be alluded to in other portions of her script 
of the same day and with whom she was experimenting for 
cross-correspondences at the time, and that the giving of this 
phrase accords with the prediction made in the first of this 
series of veiled allusions in the automatic writing of Mrs. 
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Verrall. The objection that it was predicted that the two: 
“brothers ” would send the word, or message, and that this. 
was not evidently fulfilled, loses force in the light of the in- 
terpretation given to them as figures in a picture, and may 
even be turned into an argument in its favor. For while it. 
would be difficult, or even impossible, to prove that a single 
message was derived from two real persons, nothing could 
more fitly represent the idea which St. Peter and St. Paul 
stand for in the picture as guardians of the Eternal City at a 
critical period than the phrase, Ave Roma immortalis. 

Such a combination of circumstances into a coherent 
unity as this cannot well be ascribed solely to chance, and the 
theory which assigns it to a controlling intelligence external 
to either of the two automatists must rank, prima facie, as a 
good scientific hypethesis. It fulfils the logical conditions of 
any hypothesis in that it introduces into a variety of particu- 
lars the unity of a single rneaning, rendering them intelligible 
as mutually significant, mutually related elements in a whole. 
Many a hypothesis is credibly received and acted on which is. 
sustained by far less evidence. Nor should we hesitate here 
if the circumstances were of the ordinary kind and the “ con- 
trolling intelligence ’’ could be pointed out in the ordinary 
way. If, e. g., the messages, instead of being automatically 
written, had come anonymously through the post; they would 
certainly be referred to a “ communicating ” intelligence and 
would probably be interpreted as designed to suggest the 
allusion which has been found in them. But the circum- 
stances of their production point to an analogous, but not 
commonly known and as yet unrecognized agency, to an in- 
telligence, namely, not bound to the conditions of ordinary 
experience, and this is an agency whose very existence seems. 
to many minds so doubtful that any theory of the facts ap- 
pears to them preferable to that. Without sharing this. 
prejudice, we may admit that a plausible and even a sufficient 
hypothesis is not necessarily the true one and, acknowledging” 
that the evidence for the spiritistic hypothesis must be ex- 
ceptionally strong, proceed to indicate some respects in which 


the evidence in the present case, strong as it is, is inconclu- 
sive. 
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communication. On the first day we have, following the first 
Latin passage, “ Keep the two distinct—you do not hear”; 
1. €.,—Wwe May presume to interpret—do not be misled by the 
obvious allusion to the episode in the Aeneid: more than this 
is meant: the words have still another bearing. “ Write reg- 
ularly—give up other things.” Then comes the second Latin 
passage, “ First among his peers,” etc., not obviously con- 
nected with the first, and including the prediction of a word 
to be received through another woman and the recognition 
that it is only after some days that the message will be under- 
stood. This is the beginning. On the second day we have, 
“ Gregory. ..ought to be a clue,” “ The cross has a meaning,” 
“The standard-bearer is the link,’—all implying some kind 
of a riddle, of which they, along with the other phrases of the 
text, obscurely hint at the meaning. On the third day, with 
what appears to be a more definite indication of the meaning 
in a scarcely veiled identification of the “ Pope” of the previ- 
ous day’s script by name (“ Leonis pelle sumpto claviger’”’), 
the attempt to suggest the subject of the enigma ceases, and 
the incident, as far as Mrs. Verrall’s script is concerned, is 
closed. She is told to ask her husband, who knows it well; 
there stand the pillars of Hercules; “that is the end.” All 
this, it must be admitted, has a curious consistency. But 
now comes, to complete the episode, the remarkable circum- 
stance that two days later Mrs. Holland, in entire independ- 
ence, as we are led to suppose, of Mrs. Verrall, writes auto- 
matically a phrase which, while having no pertinency in the 
preceding context of her own script, is singularly appropriate 
to the cryptic allusions in Mrs. Verrall’s, that this phrase is 
connected with some sort of an enigma or puzzle given to an- 
other woman (“ How could I make it any clearer without 
giving her the clue?”’), the reference, on any reading of the 
facts, being undoubtedly to Mrs. Verrall, who frequently ap- 
pears in Mrs. Holland’s script, whose affairs are almost cer- 
tainly meant to be alluded to in other portions of her script 
of the same day and with whom she was experimenting for 
cross-correspondences at the time, and that the giving of this 
phrase accords with the prediction made in the first of this 
series of veiled allusions in the automatic writing of Mrs. 
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The crassest alternative would be to suppose that Mrs. 
Verrall and Mrs. Holland were engaged in the fabrication of 
a monstrous piece of mystification. Let any one believe it 
who will. The weak point in the evidence in Miss Johnson’s 
opinion is that Dr. Verrall having seen Mrs. Verrall’s first 
script and associated it mentally with the picture, the possi- 
bility is not excluded that Mrs. Holland may have received 
the idea telepathically from him; but if so, why, she asks, 
does Mrs. Holland add, “ How could I make it any clearer 
without giving her the clue?” “For this certainly,” says 
Miss Johnson, “ was not derived from any idea at least con- 
sciously in Dr. Verrall’s mind” (p. 387). But is it as “ cer- 
tainly ” to be assumed that Dr. Verrall did not “ consciously ” 
think that the successive allusions in his wife’s script were 
pretty plain hints? The telepathic hypothesis, moreover, if 
good as between Dr. Verrall and Mrs. Holland, might be in- 
voked to explain the apparent development of the idea in 
Mrs. Verrall’s scripts, or even its first obscure production. 
Or, stranger yet, Mrs. Verrall, having received the idea tel- 
epathically from Dr. Verrall, may have herself conveyed it 
telepathically to Mrs. Holland. But there is little probability 
of a telepathic influence in the case, especially as neither 
automatist recognized the reference. 

Another’explanation suggests itself less doubtfully occult. 
To begin with Mrs. Verrall’s scripts. Is it quite as certain as 
assumed that the idea underlying the different, disconnected 
expressions is that of the Raphael picture? Or that there is 
any such underlying idea? They are plainly enigmatic and 
severally ambiguous: may they not be the sporadic expres- 
sions of verbal and other associations held together by the 
vague idea that some sort of a common meaning is intended, 
that some sort of an experiment is being tried by the “ con- 
trols”? ‘Thus the phrase on the third day, “ Leonis pelle 
sumpto claviger,” which appears so striking when read with 
the interpretation suggested in mind, applies, as we have 
seen, equally well to the club-bearer Hercules, and this ap- 
plication is favored by the reference to the pillars of Hercules 
following. But against this, it will be said, is the qualifica- 
tion, “ already before well described (or plainly denoted) in 
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the writings,’ which is appropriate to the “ key-bearer,” St. 
Peter, in the person of his successor Leo, but not to the 
“ club-bearer ” Hercules. ‘The question, however, is whether 
the insertion of the phrase may not be due to Mrs. Verrall’s 
idea, however vaguely realized—it had been definitely enough 
suggested to her,—that the successive items in her automatic 
writing at this time had some kind of mutual relationship? 
The same idea, combined with a feeling of incongruity, might 
be held to account for the statements, “ but you have it not 
quite right ” and “ some things are to be corrected.” What 
is not quite right, what things are to be corrected, the script 
does not say. And this is convenient, for we are now al- 
lowed to make what corrections we please. We assume that 
the mistake was in the “ Stoic persecutor ” and are not much 
concerned to find a significant “ clue” in “Gregory not Basil’s 
friend,” and then, weaving together the rest, we find that 
they lend themselves to a certain plausible. interpretation. 
Are we sure that our selection is not arbitrary and our inter- 
pretation not fanciful? Admitting, however, that this is not 
the case, we may still perhaps explain the phenomena “ nat- 
urally’’ on the following assumptions. The script of the 
first day, we may suppose, is simply the product of the latent 
verbal associations of the classical scholar together with the 
ideas of “ cross-correspondence ” and other forms of “ spirit” 
communications of the devoted psychical researcher and 
skilled automatic writer, Mrs. Verrall: it certainly contains in 
itself nothing that is evidential. It suggests immediately to 
Dr. Verrall Raphael’s picture of the meeting of Attila and the 
Pope. This suggestion, which, considering the brevity and 
indefiniteness of the indications, seems a mere accident, is 
conveyed, let us suppose, to Mrs. Verrall not telepathically, 
but through hints, not consciously given, but that escape, so 
to say, of themselves, in conversation with her husband dur- 
ing the next two days, yet in a manner so vague and fleeting 
as not to be recognized by her. There is, of course, no evi- 
dence that this occurred, but there is also no evidence that it 
did not; the possibilities that lie for a sensitive subject in the 
manifold suggestions aroused by varied conversation, espe- 
cially with intimates, are incalculable; and the evidence that 
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impressions and ideas, unnoticed at the time, reappear, some- 
times strangely masked, in the phenomena of automatism, is 
‘considerable. Mrs. Verrall may, therefore, have got the idea 
of the picture, which was, of course, known to her—that is, 
-she may have got a hint of it,—in a perfectly normal way. Ii 
we assume this, what more is needed to explain its re-emer- 
gence by obscure allusions and under-the form of messages 
from the dead in her automatic writing beyond those general 
«conditions, imperfectly understood, indeed, yet manifested in 
automatism of various sorts by abundant analogy, under 
which subconsciously apprehended ideas are automatically 
reproduced? ‘That Mrs. Verrall did not recognize the allu- 
sions in her scripts, is no serious objection to this view of 
their origin; for, as Miss Johnson has remarked (p. 265), it 
-happens not infrequently that the automatist fails to draw 
-even the most obvious inferences as to the meaning of her 
writing, and in the present instance the allusions were suff- 
ciently obscure. 

Turning now to Mrs. Holland’s coincidental script, one 
finds nothing particularly surprising in the mere phrase, “Ave 
Roma immortalis.”” Mrs. Holland, we are told, did not know 
Latin; but the phrase is familiar. It is suddenly introduced, 
but it is characteristic of this type of automatic writing to be 

«disjointed and peculiarly so of the whole of Mrs. Holland’s 
script in which the phrase occurs. The influence of associa- 
tion, however, is seen in what follows, an allusion, namely, to 
a chilly winter spent in Rome, the reference being presumed 
to be to the winter Mr. Myers spent in Rome during his last 
illness, a fact known to Mrs. Holland. One might surmise 
from this an association, partly by similarity, partly by con- 
trast, of the entire episode of the reference to Rome with what 
precedes and follows it; for immediately before and immedi- 
ately after, the allusions relate to conditions at the opening, 
at the time of writing, of the English Spring. But we are not 
.bound to point out links of association; it is often impossible 
.to do so with any assurance, even when we are convinced 
‘that they exist. This is not a difficulty. The difficulty for 
-one who declines to accept the spiritistic hypothesis and at 
.the same time rejects the improbable assumption of telepathy 
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as an explanation, is to account for the occurrence, in con- 
nection with the Latin phrase, of the question, “ How could 
I make it any clearer without giving her the clue?” and the 
evident pertinency of this conjunction with certain features 
of Mrs. Verrall’s nearly contemporaneous scripts. Why 
should there be mention of a “clue,” and that not for Mrs. 
Holland, but for another woman? And why should this 
mention of a clue and the Latin phrase with which it is con- 
nected fall in so pertinently with the prophecy and presump- 
tive allusions in Mrs. Verrall’s scripts? Taking the evidence 
as it stands, the frankest way for the sceptic to deal with this 
difficulty is to set it down to one of those strange coincidences 
which occasionally occur and for which there is no really sat- 
isfactory explanation available. We may surmise, indeed, 
that the evidence is not allin. We may suspect, for example, 
some hint in correspondence between Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. 
Holland or Miss Johnson and Mrs. Holland during the in- 
terval between Mrs. Verrall’s first script on March 2 and 
Mrs. Holland’s script of March 7; Miss Johnson we may be- 
lieve was “ discreet,” but discretion is a relative term when 
portions of the script of one automatist are being sent to the 
other for the discovery of pertinent incidents. On this point 
we are not informed, we are left to infer that no hint was 
given. But all possibilities must be considered. Even if we 
assume as probable that there was no such hint, there is at 
least the fact that both Mrs. Holland and Mrs. Verrall had at 
this time the thought of cross-correspondences in mind; is it 
altogether unlikely that this idea should have awakened in 
Mrs. Holland’s “ subconsciousness ” in connection with the 
first emergence of a familiar, but unexpected, Latin phrase, 
the idea that the phrase had meaning as an instance of cross- 
correspondence and was intended to corroborate something 
in the script of her fellow-experimenter, much of whose au- 
tomatic writing she knew to be in Latin? Considerations of 
this sort serve perhaps to make the coincidence appear a little 
less strange. 

The examination of this case must suffice both to show 
the kind of evidence for spirit agency presented by the phe- 
nomena of cross-correspondence and to indicate the kind of 
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criticism to which it may be subjected. The evidence con- 
sists in a number of concurrent circumstances of a sort hard 
to reconcile with mere chance and including the independent 
reference on the part of one automatist to items in the script 
of the other, the clearest evidence of external agency being 
where neither script is intelligible alone, but becomes so when 
related to the other. The criticism consists in questioning 
the interpretation, pointing out the ambiguous character of 
the messages, indicating their possible origin in already rec- 
ognized sources, doubting the fact, or at any rate the implied 
extent, of the independence of the mediums and reducing to 
a minimum the degree of coincidence to be explained. To 
one already convinced of the truth of spiritism, the criticism 
will doubtless seem ineffective. But it is to be remembered 
that for psychical research, broadly speaking, the burden of 
proof is on the side of spiritism and that the critical student 
of the evidence is not obliged to provide a fully developed 
alternative theory, but only to call attention to possible 
sources of error in the evidence adduced for the spiritistic 
theory. After all is said in criticism, it must be acknowl- 
edged that the evidence presented for that theory in Miss 
Johnson’s report is considerable in amount and of a quality 
not to be lightly disregarded. When the case just now dis- 
cussed is taken in connection with the other cases of cross- 
correspondence and these combined with the rest of the evi- 
dence, the cumulative effect is even impressive. Miss John- 
son would be herself the last to overestimate its force. She 
considers that far more instances, and instances of a more 
cogent kind, than any included in her report are required for 
anything like an adequate proof of the agency suggested by 
the cross-correspondences. But she concludes her paper by 
intimating that further evidence in the same direction has 
been furnished by the more recent portions of Mrs. Holland’s 
script and particularly in a series of cross-correspondences 
recently obtained between Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. Piper, Miss 
Verrall and Mrs. Holland soon to be published. Needless to 
say the publication of this material will be awaited with the 
greatest interest. 


H. N. GARDINER. 
Smith College. . 
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NOTES OF A SITTING WITH PLANCHETTE. 


On Sunday Evening, April 26, 1908, at the Home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace L. Cowper. 


[The following record has the usual interest of such phe- 
nomena. It is a mixture of evidential and non-evidential in- 
cidents which largely explain themselves. All that is neces- 
sary to say here is that the experiments were by private par- 
ties and the results were as much a surprise to them as they 
could be to any one unaccustomed either to such phenomena 
or to experiment with them. All are private people of excel- 
lent standing in the community and most of them well edu- 
cated. One of them, Mr. Cowper, may be said to be a scholar 
of some ability and note. The others are intelligent mem- 
bers of the community in which they live. The record, as 
will be remarked, is very recent and on that account receives 
the notice which this publication gives it. My attention was 
called to it a few days after the experiments; and I proceeded 
immediately to secure it, with such confirmation as was neces- 
sary. All the parties present certify the facts. 

Mr. Manor, who did the writing with the planchette, had 
never before in his life done anything of the kind. He did not 
know until the date of the sitting that he could do automatic 
writing. He had no suspicion of psychic powers. It was a 
mere accident of the occasion that he was discovered to be 
the “medium,” and none were more surprised than himself 
at the developments. I happen to know him personally and 
can speak in his behalf as both an intelligent and an honest 
man and that trickery of any kind would be the last thing to 
be thought of by him. But the reader will remark that it is 
not necessary to suspect this, since there is some evidence of 
the supernormal in the record and also that some of the things 
said are both in opposition to his natural temperament and 
out of harmony with his normal convictions. He is a prac- 
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tical business man who has had no special interest in this sub- 
ject, and in fact has tolerated it more out of deference to what 
he knew of other members of his family than from any pecu- 
liar personal interest in the subject. There is nothing in his 
training, habits, or interests to attract him to the subject or 
to suggest automatic writing. 

The numbers used in the record signify the person referred 
to or the person who asked a question. ‘The matter in paren- 
theses represents the questions themselves asked on the oc- 
casion. ‘The matter in square brackets represent later com- 
ments, except in the case of numbers which are explained 
above. The notes explain the significance of the contents 
where they do not explain themselves.—Editor. ] 


Sitters: 1, Mr. Hunt R. Manor; 2, Mrs. Hunt R. Manor; 
3, Mr. Cowper; 4, Mrs. Cowper. 

The table having been arranged for “ Planchette,” 3 and 
4 did not attempt the board, as they had repeatedly been un- 
successful. 2 tried the board without result. Then 1 and 2 
together tried the board and got very faint and unsatisfactory 


result. Then 1 tried the board alone which at once began to 
write legibly. 


(Will Christian Science help Nell’s [2] eyes?) 
No. 

[2] (How long will Cousin Nellie [4] have to be treated?) 
[by Christian Science]. 

Not long. 

[2] (Will Christian Science cure her?) 

Yes, wait and see. 

(Why will not Christian Science help Nell [2] ?) 

No light. 

[2] (How can we get [that] light?) 

God. 

(What will cure Nell’s [2] heartburn?) 

Work, work. 

[2] (What will make Cousin Horace [3] better?) 

Pine. 

[Note: 3, a sufferer from chronic bronchitis, had been recom- 
mended to a sanitarium where the air was thought to be beneficial 
on account of the Pine forests surrounding. 


[2] (To whom can Hunt [1] sell a house in Roland Park?) 
Woman. 
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[2] (Can you tell us the woman’s name?) 

No, wait. 

[2] (How long will Hunt have to wait before making a sale?) 

Don’t ask. 

[In a letter dated August 9th, 1908, Mrs. Manor writes that 
the first house sold by Mr. Manor on his return home was to a 
woman. J. H. H.] 


[2] (What will benefit Marion’s health?) [sister of 2.] 
Sense. 


[2] (What will be our condition in the future life ?) 
Better. ' 

[2] (How will it be better?) 

More light. 

[2] (Why did Mr. Wooton drown himself?) 


{|Note: E. Wooton, friend of 1 and 2, committed suicide 


supposedly the previous winter by drowning in the icy waters of 
the bay.] 


No reason not. 

[2] (Where is he now?) 

Gone. 

[2] (Where has he gone to?) 

Wait,—no hell—Am 

[3] (Who is the spirit communicating with us?) 

Reemo. [Not very plainly written. ] 

[3] (Do you mean Remo? [one e.] 

Reemo. 

(Did we know you here?) 

A friend of yours. 

(What was your name here?) 

What good would answer do? 

(Why did Planchette not write for 3 and 4?) 

Nerves not attuned. 

[3] (Would you recommend Hunt [1] to develop automatic 
writing ?) 

Too much fool, wait. 

[2] (How can Hunt get more light?) 

Investigate. 

[3] (Would you recommend Theosophy and the Vedanta 
philosophy as a line of investigation ?) 

That is light. 

[4] (Will Christian Science help on the way ?) 

All work for good. 

[2] (Is Mr. Wooton with you?) 

O yes this is but a school. 


(What step should Nell [2] take next in the education of her 
children ?) 
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Good health is the important point. 

[2] (Is Cousin Horace’s dear friend Dr. O—— with you?) 

Gone. 

(Are Mr. and Mrs. C together ?) 

We all have a fair start. 

(Do people who love each other here know each other there?) 

Either. 

(Will you answer that more plainly?) 

What is life? 

[2] (What is the best thing for Catherine’s health? [Young 
daughter of 2.] 

Air. 

[2] (How can Cousin Nellie [4] make Cousin Horace [3] 
less dogmatic ?) 

Dogma is nothing. 

[2] (Where is Mr. Edward? [Deceased brother of 3 who de- 
parted under a great cloud of fear. ] 

No fear, happy. 


[2] (What ought to be done with Uncle Joe?) [Uncle of 2, 
a helpless invalid. Question had been discussed if he should be 
sent to a sanitarium. | 

Keep him. 

[2] (What shall we do for Mamma’s health and happiness ?) 

She needs light. 

[2] (What will give her that light?) 

Veda. 

[2] (What does papa need?) 

Less trust. 

[2] (What does Hunt [1] need?) 

A wife who lets him study. . 

(What does Nell [2] need for her best development ?) 

More children. 

[2] (What does Cousin Horace need?) [3]. 

Exercise. 

(What kind of exercise?) 

Air. 

[No questions followed at once and the sitters were con- 
versing, while 1 had his hands still on the board which com- 
menced to write voluntarily, the initials “ E. W.—E. W.—E. W.” 
No one present connected the initials with the Mr. Wooton be- 
=e mentioned, hardly knowing that his first name began with 

- 
(Who is E. W.?) 
Wooton. 

(Is he with you?) 
O yes. 
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(Does he want to communicate ?) 
Yes, now. 

(Is he happy ?) 

Yes. 

[2] (What did you want to say?) 

How.— 

[Note: 1 and 2 explained that Mr. Wooton had taken up the 
Indian salutation “ How” as a personal habit and frequently so 
greeted his friends. } 

[2] (Will you say something to Marion?) [Sister of 2 and 
friend of Wooton and much concerned about his suicide.] 

Poor child, don’t worry. 

[2] (Can we do anything for Mr. Wooton?) 

"Tis love keeps us all. 

[2] (Does he know we love him?) 

I do now. 

[2] (Have you anything to say to 2?) 

Wish you were here. 

[2] (Have you anything to say to 1?) 

Sorry not to have seen you. 

[2] (Have you any message for Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins?) 
[Father and mother of 2 and Marion.] 

Tell them Good-bye. 

[2] (Why did you go as you did?) 

Tired. 

[2] (Was it good that you went that way ?) 

[Note: All four sitters understood this question to mean 
‘was it good that you committed suicide.” ] 

As good as any, but cold. 

[Note: The answer apparently denotes a recollection of the 
icy waters of the bay, and ignores the question really intended. ] 

[2] (Will Mr. Wooton say something to us?) 

Lesson to learn. 

[2] (Will you tell us more?) 

Do good and fear not hereafter. We are all condemned to 
live, in one form or another, there is no stopping the wheel—we 
are but atoms in an immensity. Worlds, worlds, worlds. All 
systems of religions are good as all rivers flow into the ocean. 
This world is a mote in the sunshine, a vale between two eterni- 
ties. When you walk here all is beautiful. All is not dross be- 
fore this plane. Life is our first lesson. Fear not answers the 
question. Where is Miss Prue? In life we must do our best as 
the moment provides [and then there was a pause.] 

[Note: Miss Prue was a saddle horse belonging to Marion 
Hopkins, who at the time of Mr. Wooton’s death was much con- | 
cerned because she did not know if she would be able to keep her 
saddle horse or would be obliged to sell her. ] 


‘ 
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[3] (Is Mr. Wooton talking through Reemo?) 

I am talking direct. Hunt [1] is a medium that is writing 
what I said. We are like children at a play before the curtain 
goes up. We do not know if it is to be a tragedy. Our parents 


or friends would not bring us if it were not for our good, but fear 
not, all is for the best. 


[3] (Do you know the helpers that meet us when we leave 
here ?) 


They come from the next plane (are) loving. 


[2] (Does Mr. Wooton want to say anything else to us?) 
Goodnight—Goodbye—Goodbye— 


[Reemo was then addressed and asked if he wished to say 
anything further—and wrote “ Goodnight.”] 


[This sitting had occupied several hours and all the sitters 
were somewhat fatigued. There was no intention of pro- 
longing the sitting and 1 placed his hand again on Planchette 
and the board commenced to move about and wrote:] 


What do you want? 
(We want to know who you are?) 


Rita, Rita—We are all in hell, hell, hell, Hell is full. We all 
have our hell in ourselves. 

(What is the matter with Rita?) 

Too many men for my husband. 
[3] (Are there no influences above you then that can help 
you?) 

They never did on earth. 

[3] (Don’t you know there are influences that can help you 
now ?) 

It will take a long time to wipe my child’s blood from my 
hands. 

(Can we help you?) 


Help! Hell! You starve me and kill my child but I will get 
light. 


(Have you anything to say to us?) 
Don’t believe the priest. He is the one—he lies. 


By this time the four sitters were quite worked up. I, 
who is a singularly robust man, was very pale and confessed 
to cold chills going up and down his spinal column. A nor- 
mal, healthy child who was soundly sleeping in a room above 
woke up screaming loudly—we did not inquire if “ the cat’s 
in the water butt,” but adjourned. 
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[The following record of planchette writing was also 
made by Mr. Cowper, who was present, as indicated. The 
group of persons present was not the same as in the previous 
experiments. The record largely speaks for itself. It was 
not known by any one present at the time whether Monroe 
Kingsley was dead or not, and it was not known by Mr. 
Cowper when he reported the facts to me. I found the facts 
by inquiring of Miss Arth whose letter appears at the end of 
the record. It appears that he died three years after the date 
of the sitting. The prediction of the fire has its interest, tho 
it has no evidential features, and Miss Arth takes a healthy 
view of it. The chief interest of the record as a whole is a 
psychological one.—Editor. ] 


Notes of various sittings with “ Planchette’”’ during No- 
vember and December 1904 at the Sanitorium at Watkins, 
N. Y.—‘‘ The Glen Springs.” The sitters were Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace L. Cowper and Miss Mae Arth, a nurse, a resident of 
B , N. Y., a near village, where her family lived and 
where she had grown up. Miss Arth was wholly ignorant 
of “ Planchette ” and was much surprised when it commenced 
to write for her. 





Ist sitting, November. 
[After ‘ Planchette ’ had shown a disposition to write—] 
(Who are you?) 
You think for yourselves will you women folks. 
(What is your name?) 
Will not write my name. 
(Have we ever known you?) 
Yes you have known me. 
(Which one of us has known you?) 
Miss Arth. 
(When has she known you?) 
{No answer. | 
(Are you her subjective mind?) 
No I am not. 
(Are you anyone’s subjective mind?) 
No I am not a subjective mind. 


(Tell us where Miss Arth has known you.) 
Will not. 
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(Is it good for us to write with you?) 

Yes Mama this is from her, this is the truth from her. 

(Who is her?) 

Mamma. 

(Who is Mamma?) 

[Note: Miss Ames’ mother is living.] 

Mamma Kingsley. 

[Note: Mrs. Kingsley, Miss Arth’s grandmother, was in the 
household known as and called “ Mamma Kingsley.” She died 
when Miss Arth was a small child. ] 

(Where is Mamma Kingsley ?) 

With friends of her household. 

(Name one.) 

Monroe Kingsley. 

(Who is Monroe Kingsley ?) 

Your mother’s nephew. 

(Is he dead ?) 

{[Note: Miss Arth did not know.] 

Yes. 

(When did he die?) 

March the fifth. 

(Name ancther friend with whom you are acquainted ?) 

Mary Bowers. 

[Note: The fact of Monroe Kingsley’s death has not been 
verified. Miss Arth might be able to do so. Her address is 
B , N. Y.] 


Nov. 20, 1904, Sunday night. 


2nd sitting. Mrs. Cowper asks questions about her return 
from the Sanitarium to her home. 


(When shall I go home?) 

Never. 

(What is the cause of my never going home?) 
From the fire. 

(Will the house burn down?) 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 

(When will it burn?) 

Tuesday. 

(Which Tuesday ?) 

November. 

(Which Tuesday remaining in November?) 
First Tuesday. 

(How will it get afire?) 

Chimney. 
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(Will any one be hurt?) 

No. 

(What time will it burn?) 

Morning. 

(Will anything be saved?) 

Yes. 

(What will be saved?) 

Many things of value. 

(Will the pictures be saved?) 

Yes. 

(Will Mamma’s picture be saved?) 

No the little one will not be. 

(Will the one Mr. Loomis painted be saved?) 

Yes. 

{[Note: Miss Arth had never been in the Cowper house and 
could not have known that there were two portraits of Mrs. 
Cowper’s mother, one a miniature. ] 

(Shall Mr. Cowper go home?) 

No not to-morrow. 

(Cannot Mr. Cowper prevent the fire?) 

No he could not. 

(Will Grandma’s shawl be saved?) 

No it will not. 

(Would not more things be saved if Mr. Cowper went?) 

Yes they will. 

(Would it not be better for him to go?) 

Yes it will be better. 

(Will Mr. Cowper get sick if he goes?) 

No. 


Mr. Cowper did not go home and nothing happened. 
But in the following winter, Miss Arth having accompanied 
Mrs. Cowper to her home as nurse, Miss Arth in the forenoon 
put too much wood on the “ Franklin ” stove in Mrs. C’s bed- 
room, set the chimney on fire, the blazing soot set fire to the 
roof and for a little it looked as if the above prediction would 
be realized, but the fire was extinguished with trifling dam- 
age. 


Sitting of Dec. 1, Miss Arth asks, 


(Will my grandmother write for us?) 
No. 

(Who is it writing?) 

Your neighbor. 
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(Who?) 

Nancy Stillwell. 

[Note: A neighbor of the family who died when Miss Arth 
was a child, remembered by her. ] 

(Where are you?) 

Near those for whom I cared. 

(Is it different over there?) 

Many ways are different. 

(How different ?) 

Nameless ways. 

(Are you happy ?) 

Happier by far am I than when on earth as before. 

(Can you see into the future better than we?) 

In future lives we only trust to God who leads us where ’tis 
wisest we should go and best to be. 

(Do you have the same view of things now that you used to 
have ?) 

We see clearer ways beyond earthly forms of yours. 

(Can we help you or you us?) 

You may help us if you choose. 

(How?) 

"Neath loving thoughts are good influences at work for us. 


Second sitting Dec. 3, Miss Arth asks questions. 


(Will any of my friends write ?) 

Maybe so. 

(Who?) 

Martha Washington. 

(Will any of Mrs. Cowper’s people speak to her tonight ?) 
All of them are beyond my knowledge to-night. 
(Who are you?) 

Manager of this thing. 

(Who is the manager?) 

Many would ask, never have found out. 

(Will we never find out?) 

Never inquire of this existence what force it is. 


4th sitting, December 6. 


(Why do you move from side to side and jerk instead of writ- 
ing?) 
_ Many would have me tell mysteries unexplained by me to 
form which be earthly bound by senses like yours therefore ask 
me knowledge no more. 


(Are you not a power that gathers and transmits the thoughts 
of other minds?) 
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You may not have that knowledge. Ask me no more. 
(Is the power that writes always the same?) 

Yes. 

(Why did you tell us about the fire?) : 

That myth you looked around not as I did, as a joke. 


5th sitting, December 10. Mrs. Cowper asks, 


(Will it be better for me to go home Wednesday or the 19th?) 
The twenty-fourth will be the better day for the journey. 
(What day of the week?) 

Tuesday. 

[Note: Error. ‘Tuesday not the 24th.] 

(What makes you get days and dates mixed so?) 

No calendar where I am. 

(Am I going to feel better soon?) 

Yes. Mary Arth how are you these days? 

[Miss Arth questions. ] 

(Who are you writing to me thus?) 

Your girlhood’s happy playmate. 

(What is your name?) 

Deii Lambert and brother Joe. 

[Note: Friends of Miss Arth’s childhood, deceased.] 

(Is not this a joke?) 

The last thing we would think of on this side the line is a joke. 

(How can I identify you?) 

The loved ones you knew need not to be identified, do they? 
Many happy days you can think of we have had together. Can 
you not? 

[Mrs. Cowper asks. ] 

(Why do I feel so badly to-night?) 

Your strength is fagged out by too much exertion, you can 
see that yourself can’t you. 


6th sitting, December 11. 


[The first question was lost. There was no answer.] 

(Won't you answer?) 

He will have to wait for the answer to that. Time will show 
the effect. 

(Do you judge of things as we do?) 

Many times, not always. 

(Is Monroe Kingsley dead?) 

He may be. I have no knowledge. 

(Who is writing?) 

Nobody’s business who I am, not a bit. 
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(But who is it? We would like to know.) 

Yes, you asked me once, I know that. 

(Can you hear what we say?) 

Yes I can hear what you say to me. Can’t you? 
(Are you the oné who wrote last night?) 

No, you know I am not. 





7th sitting, December 16. 
Planchette jerked and slid over the paper without writing 
more than two intelligent answers, as follows: 






(Will any one write for us to-night?) 

Maybe—no. 

[A kitten which was playing about the room was placed on 
the table. Planchette wrote ““ Mew—Mew—Mew.”] 

(Why can’t you write to-night?) 

This is a baby who has no good power to which you can speak 
understandingly. 









A sitting at E 
per asks questions. 


, N. J. Same persons. Mrs. Cow- 






















(Can Dr. Hermann help me?) 
Do you wish to do that. Rest is what we think you need. 
(Who are “we ”?) 

Would you ask only things answerable. 

(Will you name one person?) 

The power by which we have one thought has control of the 
universe. ' 

(Will I ever hear from my people?) 

You may some day. 





The following letter was from Miss Arth and is a reply to 
inquiry regarding Monroe Kingsley and other experiences 
which I had learned Miss Arth had known. The reader will 
observe these for himself. 


B 





, N. Y., June 22, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:--Your letter of June fourteenth received. I am 
glad to give you what information I can in regard to the plan- 
chette writing, tho I am afraid my answers will be of but little 
use to you. The Monroe Kingsley mentioned died last Novem- 
ber or about then. He lost no relative at the time of the writing 
that I know of, tho he had a relative in the west, the date of 
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whose death I do not know. Mary Bowers was a half sister of 
my mother’s, who had died less than a year before the writing. 
I do not know why the name of Martha Washington should 
have appeared. I can give you other incidents which would 
probably be too common to be of interest to you. From a neigh- 
bor’s house four young people were taken away after reaching 
an age between sixteen and twenty. During the last year of 
Della’s life, she was the third one to go, she told of twice seeing 
George, the brother who had died last before. The first time she 
was singing about her housework, when, opening the hall door 
to carry something upstairs, her brother appeared in the opposite 
parlor door. The last time she was reading aloud by lamplight 
to her mother, when, glancing into the next room, the long 
pause and her frightened face caused her mother, who was sitting 
behind the half-opened door to question her. Then she said 
she had seen George walking about in the adjoining room. 

The last night of Joe’s life, he was the fourth, he insisted that 
George sat for a while in the chair by his bedside. Mrs. Wesley 
Lambert, the mother, is the only one left of the family now, and 
she is slightly childish. But she and her sister, who occupies 
part of the houses, have told of many strange sounds about the 
house at night. 

I have known of other supernatural experiences which seem not 
unusual enough to repeat. I think it worthy of note that the last 
three times that I have received a call from a doctor to go and 
care for a patient, | have awakened the morning of the day with 
the impression that I had just been standing by a sick bed. Yet 
the doctor always calls me after varying intervals and without 
any previous notice. When I called at the Dr’s office before 
going to the last patient, I told him I was sure she would not live, 
because of a dream I had had. ‘Then, too, the first night on duty 
I slept for a few minutes, and in my dream I saw the patient 
dying, just as it is needless to say, she did, five days later. Such 
things are interesting, to the person who experiences them. But 
| fear I have taken too much time. 

Yours truly, 
MAE ARTH. 


The next letter was in reply to further inquiries about de- 
tails regarding the fulfillment of the prediction of the fire. I 
wished to ascertain various incidents in connection with it 
that might suggest an unconscious fulfillment of it by Miss 
Arth herself, and the letter explains her attitude toward it. 
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, N. Y., July 6, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of June twenty-fifth I can 
say that probably the Planchette’s tale of the fire at the Cowper 
house was thought of many times before the fire actually oc- 
curred. We were leading a very quiet life with plenty of time 
for retrospection. Our conversation was frequently on topics of 
a like nature, tho I cannot recall any particular time I am sure 
that that particular writing was spoken of with the rest. But I 
never looked at it in the light of a prophecy, and not until Mrs. 
Cowper’s sister humorously wrote that she thought it interesting 
that the one who guided Planchette in writing about the fire and 
the one who lighted the fire, were the same, did I ever connect the 
two. I saw it then only asa joke. Probably you look at it from 
a psychic, rather than a humorous viewpoint, but the former is a 
new position for me. I have not been able to see very far yet. 
Is it possible for forecasts like that to be real and yet so out of 
proportion. Truly yours, 

MAE ARTH. 


B 
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EDITORIAL. 


Endowment Funds. 


Recent development of interest in the work of psychic 
research makes it necessary to recur again to the need of an 
endowment that the work itself may be done in a manner 
commensurate with that interest. As the year approaches 
its termination we may suggest some considerations for 
members prior to the opening of the coming season. 

The work has grown far beyond the possibility of doing 
it rightly without proper assistance, and in fact will have to 
be abandoned in the near future unless that assistance can be 
secured, and this only because the material is too massive for 
handling in connection with the duties that fall upon an 
editor of our publications. The interest has grown so much 
the last year, thanks to the utterances of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and other writers in the popular magazines, to say nothing 
of the Italian investigators, that demands for experiment are 
now becoming urgent that might have been ignored two 
years ago. The material requiring attention has increased 
in the same proportion and it will be useless soon to do any- 
thing with it unless the means are forthcoming to make this 
possible. 

But the more immediate need is an office and the means 
of filing and classifying the material on hand. It is this sub- 
ject and the foundations of a larger endowment that will oc- 
cupy the attention of the present notice. We have already 
published the fact that we have now a fund of $4,000 which is 
permanent and of which only the income can be used. This 
consists of the Life Membership fees which have been paid 
in the past. We repeat here this fact in order to emphasize 
the circumstance that an endowment fund has actually been 
begun and all members can feel assured that no part of this 
sum will be used for either investigations or publications and 
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that only its income will be available for such purposes. This 
insures the permanency of the effort to do the work. It is 
our policy also to seize every opportunity to add to that per- 
manent fund. If, at the end of this year, we find that we 
have not funds enough to continue experiments and investi- 
gations in the same manner as last season, it is our intention 
to add what we have to the endowment fund and to continue 
publications from the receipts of membership fees. It now 
appears that we may possibly have funds enough to continue 
investigations next year, tho upon a smaller scale than the 
last, and hence it makes the present appeal for endowment 
funds more timely. 

The thing to be suggested now is based upon the system 
of Life Memberships mentioned in the circulars of the So- 
ciety. Most of the $4,000 mentioned above was secured be- 
fore the Society was organized, and now that its existence 
has continued for two years with material on hand for sev- 
eral years’ publications it may seem proper to urge upon 
members the consideration of a policy that may easily assure 
it an endowment sufficient for a permanent office. That has 
been placed at $25,000, whose income will suffice to assure 
an adequate office and means of preserving the Society’s 
records. 

The Society now has nearly eight hundred members of 
all ranks. The Life Associates fee is $100. That of Life 
Members is $200. That of Life Fellows is $500. Patrons 
$1,000 and Founders $5,000. As already indicated it is the 
policy of the Society to fund these amounts and to use only 
their incomes. It will be apparent to readers that an average 
of $1co from the members would insure about $75,000 en- 
dowment which would suffice to procure an office and also 
an assistant for the work. An average of $200 each would 
supply $150,000, which would place psychic research upon 
such a basis that its larger wants would probably be readily 
supplied by those who would realize the importance of the 
work. But it ought to be easy to secure the fund necessary 
for an office and its equipment. We can then appeal more 
effectively for an adequate endowment for the work. 

Members who are able can adopt two courses to aid in 
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this work. (1) They can consider the policy of paying life 
instead of annual fees. (2) They can interest others in the 
work and its needs. There should be a large increase of 
membership, but this should be made subservient to a per- 
manent endowment. If the membership were large enough 
the annual fees for publications could be reduced, and so also 
could they if the endowment were adequate. We therefore 
hope that members will take into consideration the question 
of becoming life members of such rank as they feel able. 
They will have the satisfaction of making the Society an en- 
dowed institution and also of dismissing the duty to pay an- 
nual fees. The most important thing at present is the guar- 
antee of such permanence as will at least enable us to continue 
reasonable work of some kind. The sum of $4,000 which 
we now have as a permanent fund assures an income of only 
$200 a year and that will not accomplish much, when we con- 
sider that it requires thousands of dollars to conduct careful 
experiments. But it is a guarantee against the dissolution 
of the Society, and it would require but slight sacrifices on 
the part of members to put it on a far better foundation, one 
that would make an appeal for an adequate endowment much 
more effective. We trust, therefore, that members will seri- 
ously consider the question of becoming life members as a 
means of establishing the Society more effectively and of 
enabling it to both conduct its work better and to invite the 
financial assistance of those who are able to endow it. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


The following incident explains the circumstances under 
which it came to our attention. It is particularly interesting 
for its complications with automatic writing and for the fact 
that the dying person and the person present at his bedside 
at the time of the incident knew nothing about the previous 
arrangement which the narrative mentions. 


March 15. [1908.] 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop :— 

After reading the closing paragraph in the article on page 118 
in the February Journal, I was impressed to write you of a “ sim- 
ilar case,” that occurred in my family several years ago but is as 
fresh in my memory as ever. My uncle was a well-known mer- 
chant of Boston. His wife had the ability for automatic writing 
for many years. She was very secretive about it and wrote only 
to please her husband, who was greatly interested in the phase. 
The communications were generally from brothers and sisters 
and an elder member of the business firm. At one time there 
was a younger brother very ill with bronchial consumption who 
was living with relatives about ten minutes walk from his resi- 
dence.. It was arranged through the automatic communication 
that in case the death should occur in the night time he should 
be notified and awakened by raps. According to promise one 
morning at four o’clock my uncle and his wife were both aroused 
from a sound sleep by loud raps on the headboard of the bed. 
They arose immediately and left their house in a hurried manner 
and arrived in time to be with his brother as he drew his last 
breath. 

This uncle who was called to the death bed scene was an in- 
timate friend of Mrs. Piper. 

I had several séances years ago with Mrs. Piper and at the 
last one I had two remarkable tests. My husband had occupied 
rooms at one time at the Union League Club, N. Y. Dr. P., 
through Mrs. Piper, said there was soon to be a death in that 
particular apartment. A few days later the newspapers an- 
nounced the sudden death of a wealthy broker who was taken 
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suddenly very ill with heert trouble and was attended by Dr. 
Watson, who was also a rc sident at the club. At the same time 
I was notified that | was to hear very soon of the sudden death of 
a friend. Three days later on my return to I received 
an invitation to attend the funeral of an old friend and neighbor, 
who had not in any way been in my thoughts for weeks. 


MARY B. LYNN [pseudonym]. 


The peculiar character of this incident induced me to in- 
quire regarding details and more especially regarding the 
knowledge of the dying man at the time. The primary in- 
terest in the coincidence was that it was associated with au- 
tomatic writing and a prearranged understanding. It was 
therefore necessary to inquire how much the dying man knew 
of the arrangement and who were present at the time. All 
the incidents needed to throw light upon the case came out 


ultimately in the correspondence. ‘The next letter makes 
important features clearer. 


March 19, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop :— 

In reply to your letter of March 17th I consent to your use in 
the Journal of the incidents if the name and locality are suppressed. 

In answer to question Ist I explain that the automatic writing 
had been carried on for many years very privately, only in the 
presence of Uncle and Aunt. It was never a matter of conversa- 
tiou except with my uncle and self. Once or twice messages in 
writing were shown purporting to be from my grandmother. 
Their own grown up children knew nothing about the automatic 
writing ability of their mother. My uncle used to remark to me 
that he must tell them about it some time as he would not like to 
pass out without telling them about it. It was delayed too long, 
for my uncle dropped dead in the street with heart trouble when 
apparently well, in perfect health as far as personal appearance 
indicated. My aunt did not like to write, she felt always like con- 
cealing the business. It was not popular and queered people. 
Besides she feared my uncle would be over interested and if 
known, it would injure him among his business friends. When 
writing she would turn her face from the paper and my uncle 
was always the one to read the messages. The handwriting 
varied much. I heard her remark that some of the writing influ- 
ences made her arm ache badly. 

My uncle had been ill two years or more, was not confined to 
his room, or bed. I am sure nothing was ever said to him that 
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he was incurable nor any mention of death nor anything about the 
automatic writing. We all knew that the end was near and that 
sorrow and anxiety would open the communication, and seeing 
the wish to be notified in my uncle’s thoughts brought out the 
promise that the raps should be heard. 

Another incident in connection with this death occurred. My 
husband and I were living in Newport and often took the trip to 
Boston. We planned one evening to go the next morning on the 
early train. I was roused out of a sound sleep by a very realistic 
dream. Ina vision I saw this sick uncle moving around with his 
old strength and happy with a joyous freedom. ‘The time was 
the early morning in summer. I immediately aroused my hus- 
band and told him my dream. It was between four and five 
o'clock. As the train ran into the depot at Boston, my cousin 
met us and said Uncle W. died that morning about five o’clock. 
He died at my mother’s home about ten minutes walk from my 
uncle’s residence. My uncle and aunt were the only ones that 
knew that the raps were promised to be given. 

The facts regarding the prediction of Mrs. Piper have never 
been recorded or previously used. The predictions were given 


in 1899 in the first week in June. My friend died on the 8th and 
was buried the 12th. 


The man who died at the Union League Club, N. Y., Iam not 
so sure about the date. I read the account in the N. Y. papers. 


I think the death occurred in the course of three weeks after the 
prophecy. © 


The events I have given are so many years back they may not 
be so valuable. I have a very good memory and hope I have 
succeeded in making the statements plain. I have had many re- 
markable tests given to me and never remember of being deceived. 

Yours truly, 


MARY B. LYNN. 


It was necessary to make inquiries regarding the patient’s 
knowledge of the arrangement mentioned in an earlier letter. 
It was apparent that raps would not be telepathic produc- 
tions except that we assumed them to be hallucinatory. But 
if the dying person did not know of the arrangement and if 
the person watching him did not know it the coincidence 
would not appear superficially to be a case of telepathy, un- 
less it was unusually complicated. The following letter was 
a response to an inquiry on that point, tho it did not wholly 
clear up the subject, as I did not put my question rightly. 
A later letter made it clear. 
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March 21, 1908. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop :— 

In reply to your second letter I affirm that the invalid brother 
knew nothing of the arrangement in regard to the raps, or any 
communication that was received by the automatic writing. The 
writing always took place at my elder uncle’s residence which was 
a ten minutes’ walk from my mother’s home where the invalid 
uncle was living. No one, except the automatic writing medium 
and her husband had any thought or knowledge of the possibility 
or probability of raps being given. All that I know about the de- 
tails are that my uncle desired to be notified in this way of the 
approach of the passing away of the invalid, and that he told me 
of the raps which were given that aroused both from sleep and 
the death occurred a few moments after they arrived at the in- 
valid’s home. 

Perhaps I could give to you sometime my first experience at 
a public séance, where I received a test that telepathy could not 
explain. 
Yours truly, 

MARY B. LYNN. 


Further inquiry brought out in the following letter that 
the dying person knew nothing of the arrangement made to . 


awaken the uncle and aunt, if he died in the night. 


March 24th, 1908. 


Dr. J. H. Hyslop :— 

In reply to your last question in letter third, I will reply that 
there were just two persons present at the young man’s death, 
who knew about the arrangements about the raps. They were 
the uncle and aunt who were awakened by the raps. Not until 
after the death occurred was there any reference made about the 
matter to any person. 

I fear my statements could not have been very clear to bring 
out so many questions. I hesitated if I would write the incident 
to you and concluded to do so because I had noticed in some of 
the reports how many words it required and how much time to 
get a little condensed substance that would leave a strong im- 
pression of interest. ‘Too much analysis may injure the inspira- 
tional power. 

If you should decide to have the incident recorded in the 
Journal, I should be pleased to receive a copy. 

Yours truly, 
MARY B. LYNN. 


Tho the above letter is clear as far as it goes it does not 
exclude the possibility that the person at the bedside of the 
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young man at the time the raps occurred knew of the ar- 
rangement. The following letter makes that point clear. 
The coincidence, therefore, was not between what was known 


at the young man’s bedside and the home of the uncle and 
aunt. 


April 3, 1908. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop :— 

There could have been no one present at the invalid’s bedside, 
except his sister, who had the care of her brother, and it was im- 
possible that she could have known anything about the matter. 

My Uncle and Aunt were very secretive people and they 
would not make the plan a subject of talk. They were in such 
constant communication for years that it probably did not impress 
them as being marvelous. I did not suppose that it would have 
been of so much interest to you, for I have had so many tests that 
were of more interest to myself, that it recalls the expression of 
T. B. Aldrich, in “ Ghosts,” “ Such things have chanced to me as 
one, by day, would scarcely tell a friend for fear of mocking.” 

Yours truly, 
MARY B. LYNN. 


April 8, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop :-— 

I am the only person living who knew of the incident at the 
time it occurred. I never knew just how many days intervened 
between the arrangement in regard to the raps and the death. 

The automatic writing frequently occurred on Sunday and in 
the event of any matter of interest, in the evening. I can infer 
from one other incident that occurred, that it may have been a 
few hours, or a few days—the approach of the shadow of death 
is probably very apparent to those in the spirit sphere. 

The other incident I refer to is this: My father was not well. 
He came to visit us and he lived only three weeks, not being con- 
fined to his bed or room,—and I received an automatically writ- 
ten message a week before the death occurred, telling us—“‘ my 
father was not going to get well—that he was soon to pass away 
—that it was best—I must not grieve. It would be but a passing 
shadow.” 

I have also been forewarned in another death that occurred in 
the house of a friend, who was a medium. On this occasion, 
there were several months between the prophecy and the death, 
and the individual was not sick at the time, but able to attend 
business, although not in robust health. 

Yours truly, 
MARY B. LYNN. 
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The facts, then, in the case are these. A young man is 
near his death which is expected at any time. An arrange- 
ment is made without his knowledge or of any one about his 
bedside that, if he dies in the night, his uncle and aunt, living 
ten minutes walk distant from his house, shall be awakened 
by raps in order that they may be present. They are awak- 
ened at 4 A. M. and without any other intimation of the mat- 
ter they are present at his last moments. The phenomena 
belongs, in respect of the coincidence, to those represented by 
apparitions of dying persons. ‘These latter are often said to 
be explained by telepathy, tho there is not one iota of scien- 
tific evidence of this. All that we have a right to believe in 
these cases, so far as they are understood at present, is that 
there is some causal nexus between the death and the appari- 
tion of the dying person seen by some friend at a distance. 
The assumption of telepathy is based upon the possibility, 
not the known fact, that the dying person is thinking of his 
friend or trying to communicate with him. But in the case 
reported above the coincidence is not between what is known ' 
about the mental state of the dying person and the friends 
awakened to be present, but between his death and a pre- 
arranged fact which the dying and other persons about him 
did not know. It is, therefore, not an apparent case of tel- 
epathy. The fact of raps might seem to be decidedly op- 
posed to a telepathic theory, but we may suppose them to 
have been mental facts and so telepathic phantasms. But 
even in that case they would not be presumably between the 
dying person and the friends. Associated with the automatic 


writing they suggest a source outside the living, even tho 
they may not prove it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Principles of Psychic Philosophy. By Cuarites B. Newcoms. Lothrop, Lee, 
and Shepherd Co., Boston. 1908. 


This little book is a series of aphorisms and not a scientific discussion of 
psychic research problems. Those who are seeking wise saws, or attempts to 
supply them, for the “new thought” movement might be interested. But 


scientific students of unsettled problems will not find it serviceable for their 
purposes. 


Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. By Epwarp 
BrapFrorp TiTCHENER, Professor of Psychology in Cornell University. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1908. Price, $1.40. 


This book, as the title indicates, was a course of lectures which were de- 
livered at Columbia University in February of 1908. There are eight lectures 
in all, accompanied by copious notes. Most of Professor Titchener’s work has 
appeared in a form better adapted to advance students. This little book is 
fitted for the general student and perhaps for the layman who has kept pace 
with the work of normal psychology. If any criticism is to be made of it here 
it would be for the author’s failure to give the translation of the German pas- 
sages he quotes. He gave the translation in the lectures and might have given 
the same in the text of the book and then quoted the original German in foot- 
notes. Not all our students are familiar with the German, and a still less 
number of the laymen who might read the book. 

It is not a book on psychology in general, but limits its work, as the title 
shows, to Feeling and Attention. There is great sobriety and conservatism of 
treatment in it, and the analytical account of the phenomena under notice is 
fairly exhaustive, with a style that is free from scientific technique that might 
injure it for general readers. For all who are interested in the later and per- 
haps more advanced views on the phenomena discussed the book should prove 
invaluable. 


Neurological and Mental Diagnosis. By L. Prrrct CiarKx, M. D., anp A. Ross 
Dierenpvorr, M. D. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1908. Price, 
$1.25. 

This work is for physicians and students of abnormal psychology. It has 
no special interest for those interested in the supernormal, tho its phenomena 
will have to be taken into account ultimately in the study and explanation of 
all unusual experiences. But the medical side of such cases does not offer any 
explanation of the psychically supernormal. At the most it can only make us 
aware of the setting in which the supernormal may occur. As for the rest the 
book is a help to physicians. 





